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News of Economic Outlook. Food Price Forecast Drought 



Tlieneed Tnr rain persists over much of 

[\\c United Stales despite heavy rains in 
somearcasinJuIy and August. The 
drought's effect on fanners' incomes has 
been uneven. Although some crop 
farmers have suffered severe losses, 
others with irrigation or normal rainfall 
have benefited from the higher prices. 
Higher feed costs and poor range and pas- 
ture Conditions are hurting livestock 
incomes. 

The drought began while farm finances 
were still recovering from the income 
and debt-restructuring problems of the 
early and middle 1980's. Improvements 
in the sector's income and financiaJ posi- 
tion in Lhe last few years, recent gains in 
the farm balance sheet (including higher 
land values antl lower debt), sales of 
stocks from past years* crops, and higher 
prices arc helping many farmers endure 
the drought. But the drought is impeding 
the fmancial recovery of some farmers. 
Farmers suffering severe losses will 
receive some relief through the recently 
passed Disaster Assistance Act. 

Net cash income for the farm sector as a 
whole is expected to equal or possibly ex- 
ceed last year's $57. 1 billion. Net farm 
income, which reflects inventory draw- 
downs caused by the crop shortfall, will 
be some $3-S8 billion below last year's 
$46.3 billion. 

Livestock receipts this year will be slight- 
ly above last year's S76.2 billion, as 
volume rises for cattle, hogs, and chick- 
en. Except for hogs and milk, livestock 
prices are stronger than a year earlier 
Crop receipts likely will go up as prices 
received improve and slocks are sold off. 
The rise in receipts will be partly offset 
by lower Government program payments 
and by higher expenses, particularly for 
livestock feed^ 

Spring wheat production is estimated 50 
perceni below last year; com, 37 percent; 




and soybeans, 23 percent. Wheat stocks 
will be drawn down lohalf of a year ear- 
lier by the end of the 1988/89 crop year, 
and com and soybeans to a third. 

Reduced supplie.saie fanning market 
prices. The average price for wheat 
during 1988/89 is forecast at $345-$3.95 
per bushel, up from $2.57 a year eariien 
for com $2.30-52.70, up from SI. 90- 
$2.00; and for soybeans S7.25-$9.75, up 
from S6. 15. 

The higher prices, plus generally ade- 
quate supplies abroad, are reducing ex- 
port volume prospects for 1988/89. 
Wheal is likely to be down 12 percent 
from last year, com down 4 percent, and 
soybeans down 29. 

Drought- reduced forage supplies and 
rising feed costs have led catde and hog 
producers to reduce the size of some 
breeding herds. The increased slaughter 
is boosting meat supplies and lowering 
prices for the second half of this year, but 
could tighten supplies next year. 

Broiler prices are well above a year ear- 
lier, reflecting strong demand as pn)duc- 



tion increases. Egg production is below 
a year earlier, and June and July's higher 
prices appear to have been temporary. 

Among the vegetable crops, processing 
vegeiables have been hardest hit by the 
drought. Production of green peas, snap 
beans, and sweet com, for example, fell 
shon of planned output, and prices rose. 
Among the fruit crops, tart cherries were 
hardest hit. 

The generiil economy continues to 
provide growing markets for farm 
products, accompanied so far by only 
moderate increases in wages and non- 
farm prices. However, recent increiises 
in interest rates reflect some concem 
about future inflation. Surging exports, 
buoyed by a relatively inexpensive dol- 
lar, are leading to brisk growiii, accom- 
panied by the highest rate of capacity 
utilization in 8 years and the lowest rate 
of unemployment in 14 years. 

The drought is adding to rciail prices of 
some food items, including fats and oils, 
cereal and bakery products, and some 
processing vegetables. Average prices 
for red meats in the second half of this 
year, however, will drop below those in 
the first half. The drought is likely to 
add about one percentage point to the 
1988 CPI for food, raising prices 3-5 per- 
cent from a year earlier. 

Expansions and contractions in agricul- 
tural exports affect different rural areas 
differendy. The economic booms and 
busts that follow export fluciuaiions are 
greatest in the 173 counties where total 
income depends on the farm sector and 
the farm sector in turn depends on ex- 
ports. Lagging export sales hun the 
economics of these counties in the early 
l980*s, and the export expansion since 
1986 has helped iliem. Bui, many of 
these same counties have suffered severe 
drought this year and will have lower 
farm incomes. Thus, Lhe drought will ul- 
timately reduce the income of nonfarm 
businesses in these counties. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Inihisyearofdroughi-rieduced farm sup- 
plies, it may be difficult to remember 
that the long-run problem in agriculture 
isovcrproducilon. This spring and sum- 
mer we saw the worst pasture and rang? 
conditions since records began in 192 1 . 
Spring wheat production is estimated 
about 50 percent below last year; com. 
37 percent; and soybeans, 23 pcrceni. 
Carryover stocks arc being drawn down 
to alleviate crop losses, and higher prices 
arc reducing domestic and foreign use. 

The United States came into the drought 
with carry in slocks of many commodities 
larger than considered necessary for nor- 
mal distribution. The larger stocks, ac* 
cumulated when demand was weak, 
were a byproduct of Government 
programs to maintain farm income while 
conU-oUing overproduction. 

Without such programs, farmers tend to 
increase output so much that prices are 
driven below the cost of production. 
This tendency appears in the agricuUural 
sector of every country, although it is 
sometimes hard to sec. 

Even in countries with a limited resource 
base and extensive hunger, farmers can 
produce more than will dear the market 
at profitable prices. A given size of crop 

can appear as a shortfall relative to 
hunger, yet a surplus relative to farm in- 
come. Lower prices cope with one of 
Lhese problems, higher prices with the 
other 



Farmers could have produced more than 
they did at the price levels of recent 
years. Nevertheless, we I;now less about 
the extent of excess capacity in agricul- 
ture than in some other segments of the 
economy. The labor force, forexample, 
is about 6 percent unemployed. And 
there are measures of how much more 
labor is unused because somt people 
have given up looking for jobs and 
others have £K:ccptcd less skilled jobs 
than they are trained to do. 

In manufxturing, which even in boom 
times has 10-12 percent of capacity idle, 
about 17 percent of capacity cimently is 
unused. This is well below the 30 per- 
cent that was idle as recently as 1982. 

Few measures of excess agricultural 
capacity exisu Instead, discussions of 
farm supply tend to stan with the assump- 
tion that competition among farmers has 
squeezed out all forms of inefficiency 
and that there can be no excess capacity. 

One measure of excess capacity for 
agriculture looks at that portion of poten- 
tial production absorbed by three Govern- 
ment programs: acreage reduction, food 
aid, and storage accumulation. By this 
measure, 5-6 percent of capaciiy was 
taken by Government programs during 
thel950'sand I960's. During the 
1970's, commercial exports expanded 
and Government involvwnent was 
reduced to 2-3 percent. 

The rate moved as high as 12 percent 
during the I980's when commercial ex- 
ports fell. But> wiih shipments up again 
since 1986, and with reduced production 
m this drought year, the rate will fall fur- 
ther in 1988 (sec the "Resources" article 
in this issue). 

Such measuies underestimate the full ex- 
lent of excess capacity in agriculture. 
They show only the share of poientiaJ 
production absorbed by Government 
programs through storage, food aid, or 
idled land. Other unused capacity exists 
in underutilized labor, buildings, and 
machinery and in unused farmland and 
land that could be used more intensively 
than it is even under existing prices. 

Growing domestic and foreign markets, 
accompanied by higher prices, induce 
growth incapacity. Mostof the 1970's 
were times of expanding production, a 



period when it was easy to forget the 
problem of overproduction. Expansion 
comes through incorporation of more 
resources, including land and capital; 
through technical change and better 
management; through stnicttiral and in- 
stitutional changes such as specialization 
and larger farms; and through geographic 
relocation to a better climate, U'ansporta- 
tion system, or market. 

It is easier for farmers to increase 
capacity than to decrease it because 
sizing down involves selling assets at a 
loss. That is why capacity expands rapid- 
ly during boom years such as the 1970's 
and why excess investment and un- 
I profitable production appear during bust 
' years such as the early 1980's. In other 
words, rapid expansion may involve a 
trap that later ensnares farmers in over- 
production. 

Next year, if the weather is norma!, 
farmers will seek to employ some of 
j their underused capacity to rebuild 
I drought-reduced stocks. But after that, 
they could again have problems with 
their tendency to overproduce. [Clark 
Edwards (202) 786-33 13] 

LIVESTOCK OVERVIEW 

Drought- reduced forage supplies and 
rising feed prices have led cattle and hog 
producers to liquidate some breeding 
animals- The increased slaughter has 
resulted in slightiy larger meat supplies 
from late spring through summer, lower- 
ing livestock prices. 

Cattle prices have rebounded from June 
lows. Increased sow slaughter was due 
at least as much to the larger June 1 hog 
inventory as to higher feed prices. Hog 
prices, however, remain under pressure 
because of unscasonally large barrow 
and gilt slaughter and a buildup in cold 
storage stocks- Cumulative cow 
slaughter remained below a year earlier 
through midyear 

' Catik Numbers Decline 

Cattle and calves on farms and ranches 
on July 1 were below a year earlier. This 
was the seventh consecutive midyear 
decline. Beef and dairy cow totals each 
slipped I percent. Beef heifcrsretained 
for possible entry into the breeding herd 
were unchanged from a year earlier, and 

I dairy replacement heifers were down 4 

I percent. 
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Change in the Beet' Carcass-to-Retail 
Conversion Factor for 1987 

Eslimaics of beef consumption appearing 
lit Agricultural Outlook depend on a con- 
version factor thai is applied 10 carcass 
weight data locstimaic rciail weight. A 
carcass-to-rctai] conversion factor of 
(X74 was used for beef during 1962-85, 
For 1986, the factor was reduced to 0,73 
to reflect closer trimming of fal (down lo 
one-quartcr inch) and more boneless cuts. 

As indicated in "Beef Data Changes" on 
page 6 of the March 1988 Agricidturai 
Outlook^ liic cart ass -lo-retail conversion 
factor will bc rcesttmatcd for each calen- 
dar year as data become available. The 
conversion factor for 1987 is 0,71, 

The new conversion factor has been used 
to revise the estimates of per capita retail 
weight disappcarance(eonsumpiion) in 



For the first half of 1988, reduced cow 
slaiighlcr, and more replacement heifers 

Cniering the eow herd and ihen calving, 
helped stabilize iliecalf crop, which is 
expected to be slightly larger than ihc 
low crop of a year earlier. 

During first-half 1988, beef eow 
slaughter declined 9 percent from the 
year before and dairy eow slaughter 
slipped 3 percent. The numbcrof heifers 
calving increased 10 percent from last 
year's low. 

Even so, cattle numbers arc expected to 
decline in 1988 and again in 1989. Con- 
cerns about adequate forage and water 
supplies this winter may have resulted in 
fewer heifers entering the breeding herd 
this summer. High temperatures and 
poor forage this fall may reduce calving 
rates in 1989, 

For most producers, 1988 will mark the 
third year of positive returns for cow-calf 
operations. Although returns have not 
reached the S60-SI 20 per cow levels of 
1 978-80, they are an improvement from 
the losses in 1981-85. 

July 1 supplies of feeder catJe available 
for siocker operations or feedlot place- 
ment fell 3 percent* the seventh consecu- 
tive year of decline. Supplies of feeder 
calves were down.1 percent from the 



the Supply and Utilization data in this 
issue (table 10). The change reflects 
trimming fat even more than in earlier 
years. The Texas A & M National Beef 
Market Basket Survey taken in late 1987 
and early 1 988 in 12 cities across the 
United States was tised to recompute the 
conversion factor. 

The change reduces the estimate of retail 
beef disappearance (per capita consump- 
tion) by 2, 1 pounds for 1987. The 
reduced conversion factor indicates that 
the consumer received more lean beef 
perpoundof product purchascdL The 
closer trimmirig may not have affected 
the amount of beef actually ingested very 
much because the fat and bone now 
removed before retafl sale may earlier 
have been left tn the consumer's pan as 
grease or on the plate as table scraps* 
(Ken Seison and Larry Oucwer (202) 
786-1712} 



year before, while yearling supplies were 
down 7 percent. Fccdereattlesupplics 
are the lowest since 196 L 

Cattle prices rebounded from their June 
lows because of drought uncertainties' 
and, more important, the bulge in fed 
beef supplies. Fed catUe marketings this 
summer likely were record large. 
However, movement of finished cattle 
out of fccdlois remains timely; July and 
early August marketings were large, 
preventing backups. 

Prices for Choice fed steers at Omaha 
dropped to near S64 per cwt in late June, 

but averaged S65.89 in July. Utility cow 
prices dropped to S37,50 in mid-June, 
but rose to average S47.03 in July. 

Prices for yearling feeder steers at Kan- 
sas City fell to S72 in June before 
recovering to S83.75 in laic July. Year- 
lings averaged $79.08 for July as a 
whole. In spile of higher feed prices and 
lower fed catile prices, prospects for 
rismg fed cattle prices by late 1988 
through 1989 are holding up the demand 
for stockcr-fccder cattle, 

flog Slaughter Up 
And Prices Down 

Barrow and gilt prices slid from the low 
S50's per cwt in early June to the middle 
S40's in July and AugusL The weak 
market contradicted the normal summer 



price pattern for the first time since 1979. 
Hog slaughter, which typically declines 
in midsummer, rose slightly from June to 
July and held steady in August. 

Meanwhile, stocks of frozen pork, which 
were 93 percent larger at the beginning 
of the quarter than a year earlier, started 
to move out of storage. The combination 
of rising slaughter and heavy offerings of 
frozen pork pressured wholesale prices, 
prompting packers to bid tower for hogs. 

Hog slaughter is expected to rise in Sep- 
tember and stay relatively high 
throughout the fall, as the large spring 
pig crop comes to market Further price 
declines arc anticipated, with seasonal 
lows for barrows and gilts likely to reach 
into the middle to upper S30's, 

The sharp reduction in producers' returns 
which began in July is Ukely to intensify. 
Net returns arc expected to average 
below breakeven for most of the second 

half. 

Pork production in the first half of 1989 
is projected about 2 percent above a year 
earlier, but barrow and gilt prices could 
bc about the same. Prices may average 
in the middle S40's per cwt in the first 
quarter, strengthening to the upper $40's 
in the second. 

The drought has affected the hog in- 
dustry primarily by boosting feed costs. 
However, high temperatures and low 
humidity have caused lactation disorders, 
reduced conception rates in sows, and 
slowed weight gains in market hogs. 

The June Hogs and Pigs report indicated 
a 7-pcrccnt increase In June-November 
farrowings, pigs which mature into first- 
half 1989 slaughter hogs. However, the 
biological stress and increased feed costs 
brought on by heat and drought, along 
with the anticipation of unfavorable 
returns, likely will reduce the pig crop in 
the second half on988. 

The degree of reduction, which is un- 
clear, will be the primary factor in ihe 
outlook for hog p^ces. To the exieni 
that pig crops and farrowing intentions 
have been cut back, fourth-quarter 1988 
hog prices will fall as breeding animals 
are sent to slaughter, but 1989 prices will 
bcboosEcdby the supply reduction. The 
September I fogs and Pigs report will 
help clarify the issue. 
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Broiler Prices Stronger 

The 12-ciiy broiler price averaged 67 
cents per pound in July, compared with 
47 a ye^ earlier. Prices were boosted by 
fast-food chain promotions, lower-than- 
expected production, and higher beef 
prices. 

Third-quarter broiler prices are expected 
to average 61 to 65 cents per pound. 
Producers would have suffered greater- 
than-normal losses and prices would 
have been even higher if the hoi weadtcr 
had been more humid or if wells had 
dried up, Fourth-quarterprices will soft* 



en seasonally, averaging 50 to 56 cents. 
The average price for 1 988 is expected to 
be 53 to 56 cents, above Ihe 47 cents 
recorded a year earlier 

Broiler production for all of 1988 is 
forecast 4 percent above 1987. Cumula- 
tive production for January-June, at 
8,056 million pounds, was 5 percent 
abovca ycareariier Average slaughter 
weights were about the same in both 
years> in conu^i to the trend toward 
higher weights. 

The ihird-quaner production growth rate 
probably will be less than that during ihe 
first half, June broiler production was 



about even with a year earlier, and July 
production was 2 3 percent higher. May 
and June hatch, and July weekly chick 
placements, were only 2 percent above a 
yearearlien Thusahird-quarter prodtic- 
tion may rise only 2-3 percent from a 
year earlier 

Fourth-quarter production may increase 
1 percent, and output may then increase 
1 -2 percent from a year earlier during 
early 1989. Pullets placed in the broiler 
hatchery supply flock 7-14 months ear- 
lier provide an estimate of future broiler 
egg-laying capacity; the hatchery supply 
nock estimate for January 1989 is4 per- 
cent below a year earlier. 
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Broiler Export Gains 
Continue 

Broiler exports in January through May 
1988, at 292 million pounds, were up 7,3 
percent from a year earlier. Value in- 
creased U percent to $134.9 million, 
with Japan Liking one-third of the total. 
Parts made up 85 percent of expons^ up 
from 80 percent a year before. 

Export Enhancement Program (EEP) 
sales ^re down, mainly because of import 
restrictions in key Middle Eastern 
markets to e^cpand their domestic 
industries. 

The United Slates is expected to face in- 
tense international competition in broiler 
e^cports in the near term. The sharp in- 
creases in U-S. broiler prices have not 
yet been matched in Europe, and EC ex- 
port subsidies are above those of a year 
earlier. If the U,S. position is to be main- 
liiined under the present outlook.EEP 
bonuses will have to be increased. 

Turkey Production 
To Decline 

Turkey producers are expected \o reduce 
production during the second half of 
1988, Estimated net rctiuns for the in- 
dustry were negative for 10 of 12 months 
between July 1987 and June 1988. For 
the first lime since December 1987, net 
returns turned positive during July, ac- 
cording to preliminary ERS estimates. 

With a strong first half and a weak 
second, turkey production during 1988 is 
expected to increase less than 5 percent, 
after shooting up J9 percent in 1987, 
The Turkey Hatchery repon indicates 
that placements during March-July 1988 
were 6 percent below a year earlier. 
Cumulative placements for 1988 
slaughter, from September 1987 through 
July 1988, were only 2 percent ahead of 
a year earlier, 

January-June 1988 production, at 1,815 
million pounds, was about 1 8 percent 
ahead of a year earlier. Average 
livewelghts increased nearly 3 percent. 
Poult placements indicated that second- 
quarter production likely increased about 
14 percent 

Turkey outputis Slowing dramatically in 
the third quarter; poult placements sug- 
gest produciiou will be down 5 percent 
from a year earlier. Fourth-quarter 



production will probably fall 5 percent 
below a year earlier as producers face 
higher feed costs than a year ago. 

Turkey stocks on July 1 were 467 mil- 
lion pounds, approximately 22 percent 
greater than a year earlier. Beginning 
third-quarter stocks are expected around 
575 million pounds, about 10 percent 
below the 1987 record. 

Wholesale prices for hen turkeys in the 
Eastern region averaged 5 1 cents per 
pound dunng the second quarter, down 
from 56 cents in 1987, However, East- 
ern region prices began rising in May 
and reached 70 cents by mid-July, 

Prices are expected to continue rising as 
holiday buying picks up during the third 
and fourth quarters and production con- 
tinues to slow. Eastern hen turkey prices 
likely will average 70-74 cents during 
the third quarter and 74-80 during the 
fourth. Prices for 1988 as a whole are ex- 
pected to average 61-64 cents, above the 
58 cents for 1987. PercapiLi consump- 
tion in 1988 is expected to rise 9 percent 
to 16.5 pounds. 

Rapid Rise in Turkey Exports 
Is Slowing 

During January-May 1988, U.S. turkey 
exports totaled 20.4 million pounds, 89 
percent above a year carHer mostly be- 
cause of lower U,S. prices. Value in- 
creased 57 percent to S8.74 million. 

Some leading U S^ turkey importers — 
West Germany, Egypt, Taiwan, Japan, 

and Mexico — increased their purchases, 
but not Canada, Turkey parts at 4 1 cents 
per pound averaged 35 percent cheaper 
than whole turkey, and parts, most of 
which are lower priced^ made up nearly 
90 percent of exports, up from 82 percent 
J year earlier. 

Given higher U.S, prices in recent 
months, export growth is forecast to 
slow, but 1988 exports are still likely to 
exceed last year's 33 million pounds by 
15-20 percent. 

Frice Strength for Eggs 
Appears Temporary 

Egg prices moved sharply higher from 
mid-June to late July. The gain is at- 
tributed to tight supplies of uncontracted 
eggs resulting from the reduced laying 
nock. Between June 20and July 29, 
wholesale grade A egg prices in New 



York increased from 54,5 to 77,5 cents 
per dozen, ariseof over 42 percent But 
prices by mid*August had fallen to the 
upper 60's. 

Consequently, producers realized modest 
piofits in July, following 9 consecutive 
months of negative net returns. For the 
second quarter as a whole, thought 
producers lost an estimated 1 1 2 cents 
per dozen (net returns basis). The recent 
price strength is not likely to hold, and 
third-quarter net returns arc again ex- 
pected to be negative. 

Egg production for 1988 is forecast 
about 1,5 percent below 1987. Produc- 
tion in the fust half was about even with 
1987, but the second half is projected to 
fall around 3 pcrccni from a year eariier 
because of a large drop in the laying 
flock. 

The total laying flock was 3 percent 
smaller on July 1 than a year earlier, as 
the reduction which began in early 1988 
continued. The flock that lays table eggs 
(86 percent of all layers) was 4 percent 
smaller. In the first half of 1988, hens 
hatched for the table-egg layer flock 
were ISpcrceni below a year earlier, 
while theJuly I number of table-type 
hen eggs incubating was 23 percent 
below a year earlier. Thus, second-half 
additions to the lable-egg laying flock 
will be much lower ihan in 1987. 

Second -quarter wholesale prices 
averaged 53,3 cents per dozen, down 
nearly 2 cents from the first quarter, and 
almost 6 cents below a year earlier. 
During July, prices averaged 73.8 cents, 
the highest since December 1986. Third- 
quarter prices are expected to average 
about 72 cents, while fourth-quarter 
prices likely will be about 73 cents. 

Egg Exports Boosted 
By Japan 's Purchases 

During January- May, total egg exports 
were up 45 percent firam the same period 
last year to 56,5 milUon dozen, worth 
$45,4 miUion. Japan took nearly half of 
the total, mainly egg products. 

Table egg exports were up 1 27 percent to 
14,3 million dozen during January-May, 
Hong Kong, purchasing nearly 6 million 
dozen, continues to be the leading buyer 
of table eggs, and the EEP played a large 
role. Iraq has expanded domestic produc- 
tion and stopped importing table eggs 
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under EEP, bul it has become a large im- 
porter of haiching eggs (2.6 million 
dozen during January-May) under a 
GSM-103 credit. 

The increases in U-S- egg prices, con- 
tiasted witii stable or lower prices in 
several other countries, arc expected id 
slow export growih during the rest of 
1988 and into 1989. But 1988exportS 
are projected to exceed those of 1987. 

Growth in MUk Production 
Slows 

Drought is but one of the factors lighten- 
ing dairy markets. Milk supplies began 
10 slip well before the drought, primarily 
because of lower fann milk prices and 
slightly higher feed concenLriite prices. 

Output in the second quarter increased 
about 1 percent, only half the daily 
average rise during the first quarter. 
Milk per cow slipped from about 5 per- 
cent above a year earlier during the first 
quiuier to only 2 percent above during 
ihe second. The second-quarter increase 
in output per cow was Uie smallest gain 
since the last quarter of 1986. 

Mitk cow numbers during the second 
quarter weie down 1 percent from a year 
earlier and were 34 ,000 head below 
January-March. 

During the second half^ higher feed costs 
due lo the drought probably will augment 
the downward adjustment. Predrought 
forecasts for total 1988 milk production 
hovered around 145.0 billion pounds. 
After the effects of the drought weie 
taken into account, this forecast was 
lowered about 1 percent- Nevertheless, 
total output for 1988 is expected to 
remain £i>out 1 percent above 1987. 

Milk prices likely will increase con- 
siderably during the second half of 1988 
if supplies tighten quickly because of 
droughi and structural change. However, 
the 1988 average price probably will be 
3-5 percent below 1987'sSl2.54per 
cwt. First-half milk prices averaged 64 
cents per cwt below a year earlier, most- 
ly because the support price was down 
75 cents and the surplus was sizable. 

For furtherinrormat ion, contact: 
Kevin Bost, hogs; Mark Weimar, Bob 
Bishop, and Larry WTtucki, broilers, 
lurkcys, and eggs; Ron Gustafson and j| 
Sieve Reed, cattle; and Sara Short, dairy, 
All area! (202) 786-1285. 



Spring Wheat Production 
To Drop 

U.S. wheat producuon for 1988^89 is 
forecast ai 1,821 million bushels, down 
13 percent from the previous year^ but 
not down nearly as much as some other 
crops. Most of the decline from the 
drought is in the spring wheal categories 
of durum and hard red spring. The 
spring wheat crop is reduced by half, but 
harvesting is well ahead of the pace set 
for the previous 5 years, an indication of 
the advanced stage of the crop and ideal 
harvest conditions. 

Wheal production is down by less than 
other grains because the winter wheat 
I crop was affected much less by the 
spring drought. It is forecast at 1,555 
million bushels, one of the highest on 
record. An average market price of 
$3.45-53.95 is forecast for 1988/89. 

Exports accounted for 56 percent of total 
wheat use in 1987/88, but they are 
forecast ID fall from 1.6 billion bushels 
(433 million tons) in 1987/88 to only 1.4 
billion bushels (38.1 million tons) this 
year because prices are higher and 
production is adequate in some import- 
ing countries. The U.S. share of the 
market (excluding intra-EC u-ade) will 
drop to 40 percent^ smaller than the 
1987/88 share but siill above the two 
seasons preceding that. 

Ending wheat inventories for 1988/89 
are projected to fall by over 50 percent, 
from 1.27 billion bushels to just under 
600 million. Stocks at this level reduce 
the need for large acreage reduction 
programs. Consequently, the i989-crop 
acreage reduction requirement has been 
announced at 10 percent, down from the 
27,5-percent requirement for the past 2 
years. 

World wheat ending slocks arc expected 
to be drawn down in 1988/89 to the 
lowest since 1981/82, as both importers 
and exporters turn to stocks for supplies. 
Ending stocks are projected at 120 mil- 
lion tons, 19 percent below 1987/88. 
Most of the decline will occur for 
drought-stricken durum and other spring 
wheat in the United States. 



Canadian stocks> already low coming 
into the season, will also fall in response 
to the dry weather. Canada's wheat 
production is projected at 1 8 million 
tons>down from 26 million in 1987/88. 
Argentina *s production forecast was 
reduced to 8.5 million tons, 15 percent 
below 1987/88, because of dry planting 
conditions. 

Although wheat supplies among some ex- 
porters are down, others arc up. Low 
beginning stocks will limit Australians ex- 
ports> but production is forecast to im- 
prove somewhat. The EC, Eastern 
Europe, and Turkey are likely to raise ex- 
ports> taking advantage of larger outturns 
at a time of higher prices. Argentina will 
continue to be a strong exporter, despite 
somewhat less- than -anticipated planted 
area. 

World wheat trade in 1988/89 is ex- 
pected to slip 8 million tons from 
1987/88, to 96 million, because of 
reduced exportable wheat supplies, 
higher prices, and improved importer 
production. Someimporters will depend 
on stocks to fill iheir needs in 1988/89, 
reducing imports correspondingly. The 
Soviet Union will decrease imports since 
its Own production has improved this 
year. 

VS. Hice Production Healthy^ 
But World Prices Are Down 

The US, rice crop, which is totally ir- 
rigated, is in good condition. Over 60 
percent of the crop was rated good or ex- 
cellent as of late July. However, yields 
are not likely to set a record With 
planted acreage estimated up 23 percent, 
1988/89 rice production is expected to 
reach 153millioncwt, a nearly 20-per- 
cent increase from the year before. 

A projected rebound in world production 
from drought-reduced 1987/88 rice crops 
probably will push U.S. rice prices lower 
in 1988/89. U.S. prices are strongly in- 
fluenced by world prices. 

Both U.S . exports and domestic use are 
expected to be up in 1988/89. Total use 
likely will reach 159 million cwt, close 
to the record set in 1986^7 when sharply 
lower U.S. prices spurred exports. The 
world rice crop is expected to exceed 
1987/88's by nearly 5 percent. The 
forecast for 1988/89 is 322 million tons. 
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Corn YieiaSuJfers Heavily 
From Drought 

The drought is continuing ihiDughout the 
North Ccnual Plains and in the heart of 
ihe com- and soybean-producing areas. 
Despite a respite for several weeks in 
July, a return to high tcmperaiures and 
limiied precipitation further stressed com 
and soybeans during critical growth 
stages. 

Domestic com outturn is forecast to fall 
to 4.48 million bushels in 1988/89, a 
decline of about 37 perceni from a year 
earlier, and about one-third below the 
trend. As production drops, U.S. prices 
for 1988/89 are forecast to rise to S2.30- 
S2.70 per bushel. 

Even with substantially reduced produc- 
tion, supplies of com for the year arc like- 
ly tobeadequate. U.S. ending stocks are 
forecast to fall below 1 .6 billion btishels, 
down significantly from recent years, but 
still 22 percent of total use. 

World com slocks are also ©tpectcd to 
drop sharply in 1988/89^ mostly because 
of the decline in the United Slates. 
World ending stocks are projected at 72 
million tons, 50 percent less than in 
1987/88 and the lowest in 5 years. 

Com production outside the United 
Sutes is forccasuo reach a record Com 
output in Easiem Europe was reduced 
this month because of unfavorable 
weather^ but it is still significantly above 
last year. Higher prices are expected to 
stimulate production in the Southem 
Hemisphere. Argentina and South 
Africa will probably expand plantings in 
November and I>eccmber. 

Production in Thailand is up sharply and 
is expected to intensify expOTt competi- 
tion, particularly in Asian markets. The 
EC is likely to export more feed grains 
this season because of subsuntially 
larger barley harvests and attracuve 
prices that reduce subsidy costs. 

Foreign com consumption is forecast up 
2 percent to 317 million tons in 1988/89. 
World com trade has grown very little 
over the last 3 years. World com exports 
arc expected to rise to 57,2 million tons, 
2j percent over last season. Buu higher 
prices and increased foreign export com- 
petition may cause a modest decline in. 



Generic Certificate Update 

As of June 30, 1988» about S21.3bniion 
of generic certificates had been issued 
since April 1986. Certificate redemp- 
tions as of August 9 totaled $19^ billion, 
placing near-term availabilityof certifi- 
cates at $1.9 billion. 

Issuances in August and September for 
the Export Enhancement Program and 
Targeted Export Assistance could bring 
total certifjcate availability for the 
icmaindcr of fiscal 1987/88 to S2.0 bD- 
lioa Certificates were trading at 1-2 per- 
cent above par value Ln most locations in 
mid-Augii5t 

Com continues to account for the 
majority of total certificate exchanges. 



about 87 percent since May 31. Over 
357.0 miUion bushels of CCC-owncd 
com have been exchanged with certifi- 
cates, constituting about 37 percent of 
total com exchanges. 

If certificate exchanges continue at their 
current pace, certificate availability will 
be near zero by mid*Scptcmber. 

USDA has not yet announced whether 
additional generic certificates will be is- 
sued In fiscal 1988/89. Legally, the 
value of available certificates niust be 
backed by commodities held by CCC. 
As the value of CCC slocks declines, the 
value of potential certificate issuances 
will drop as well, poe Glauber (202) 
786-J840I 



Cijtutfltive Generic Certificate Exchanges as of August 9^ 19SS 

CCC Producer 

CornoditY 1/ \ki\t inventory 2/ toar^s Totat 



Food flralns 
Wheat 
VotLme 
Value 

Rice 
Votune 
value 

Feed grains 
Corn 

Votune 

Value 
Gratft sorghiuin 

VoLune 

Value 
Sartey 

VolLme 

Value 

cotton 
Volune 

Rye, odts, soybeans 
Vatue 

Totat vatue 3/ 



HiL bu. 
Mil. S 

Hit. cut 
Hit. S 



Hit. bu. 

Hit. $ 

Hit. bu- 

Hit. S 

Hit. bu. 

Hit. S 



Hit, bates 

Hit. S 
Hit. S 



747.5 
1,921.2 

154.0 



619.9 
1,566.6 

0,4 
1,6 



1,217.2 6,992.2 

2,446.6 11,912.5 



147.6 
270.9 

92.4 
K5,1 



,90 



454,9 
652.2 

158.7 
258,5 



6,17 



1,367,4 
3,487.8 

42.5 
155,6 



8,209.4 
14,359.1 

602.5 
923,1 

251,1 
403.6 



7.06 



23,7 3A.0 57,7 

4,961.6 14,425.4 19,387,0 



1/ Other program conmodities, for which few or no exchanges have 
been made, irtClude honey, nonfat dry milk, butter, ar*d cheese. 

2/ CCC loans as of August 5, 1988, 3/ Does not *rtclude vatues for 
cotton exchanges, 

source: Agricuttural Stabilitation ar*d Conservation Service, USDA. 



U.S. exports of nearly 2 million tons 
from a year earlier 

Some imponcrs, such as Chimi and 
Egypt, are forecast to reduce purchases 
because of higher prices and limited 
financial resources. But oiher importers, 
such as Japan and Korea, are forecast to 
increase purchases despite the higher 



I 



prices. Japan and Taiwan could import 
com from Thailand, which they general- 
ly bypass because of its high aflaioxin 
content. 

U.S. Soybean Exports 
To Drop Dramatically 

Hot, dry weather throughout the Corn 
BeJt continued lo fan volatile soybean 
markets as the 1988 crop entered ihc criii- 
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ca] pod-setUng and pod-filling stngcs. 
Prospects arc for drasUcally reduced 
yields. Soybean meal prices arc forecast 
\o average S235-S285 per short ton in 
1988/89. well above the S225 estimated 
for 1987/88. 

Higher soybean meal prices have noi yet 
curtailed domestic or export use, postpon- 
ing the rationing that must accompany a 
short crop. Consumption of soybean 
meaJ in 1987/88 is estimated at 19.3 mil- 
lion tons, an increase of 4 percent from 
the preceding season, but consumption in 
19^/89 is forecast lo decline 10 percent. 

Although soybean oil prices have 
retreated from their 30-cent-per-pound 
highs of late June and early July^ prices 
will average higher in 1988/89 than last 
season. Soybean oil prices are forecast 
to range between SO.23 and SO.28 per 
pound, well above the S0.225 average ex- 
pected for 1987/88. Higher domestic 
prices for soybean oil, ample foreign 
vegetable oil supplies, and lower U.S. 
soybean oH exports will resuh in the 
United States' becoming a net importer 
of vegetable oainl988/89. 

U.S . soybean production is forecast at 
147 billion bushels, 23 percent below 
last year. This drought-reduced crop is 
the lowest since 1976. Yields are 
forecast at 26.0 bushels per acre, the 
lowest since the 1974 crop. 

Because U.S. soybean production is a 
large portion of world output, gbbal 
production is expected to fall 8 percent 
10 94J million tons. However, higher 
prices are likely to expand Souihem 
Hemisphere planting, and foreign produc- 
tion is expected to rise almost 7 percent 
in 1988/89. 

Higher prices will significantly depress 
imports, particularly in the EC and the 
USSR. Japan is expected to reduce im- 
ports somewhat less sharply. World 
soybean exports arc projected to fall 
from 29.8 million tons in 1987/88 to 25.7 
million in 1988/89. 

U.S. exports will drop 29 percent to \52 
million tons. With larger crops expected 
in Brazil and Argentina later in the 
season, foreign exports are forecast to 
rise 24 percent to 10.4 midion tons. 

Foreign competition in soybean, meal, 
and oil exports wid increase dramatical- 
ly. Both BraziTs and Argentina's 



policies favor exports of higher value 
meals and oils. U.S. exports of meal aie 
forecast to drop 31 percent to 4.2 million 
metric tons, while U.S. oil exports, 
forecast at 567,000 tons for 1988/89, will 
be 39 percent below 1987/88. 

Cotton Exports Fall as 

Production Rises | 

An unexpected rise is projected for U.S. 
cotton production in 1988/89, from the 
14.8 million bales of 1987/88 to 14.9 mil- 
lion. Improved crop conditions raised 
yield expectations. Harvested area is 
projected 16 percent above last season. 
With use dropping, U.S. ending stocks 
are projected to reach 8,9 million bales, 
the second largest since 1966/67. 

Foreign cotton production is also rising, 
forecast up 5.5 million bales lo 71 mil- 
lion in 1988/89. Although it is early in 
the season, forecasts for India and 
Turkey have been raised to record levels 
because of excellent growing conditions 
so far. Most other major producers ex- 
pect larger crops. 

However, world consumption for 
1988/89 is projected to be almost un* 
changed from the previous year, with 
growth among major foreign producers 
and declines among major importers. As 
production rises and import dematid fads 
competition will intensify. Worldex- 
ports are expected to drop about 2 per- 
cent to 23.5 million bales. 

Most of the trade drop is forecast to 
occur in the United States. The more 
competitively priced foreign exports are 
forecast 10 be up 8 percent, while U.S. ex- 
ports arc projected to fall to 4.7 million 
bales from 6.6 million in 1987/88. The 
U.S, share of world exports likely will 
drop from 27 percent to 20. [James Cole 
(202) 786-1840 and Carolyn Whilton 
(202) 7861826} 

For further informatioiitContact: Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic whean Janet Livczcy, 
domestic rice; Peter Riley, world feed 
grains; James Cole, domestic feed grains; 
Tom B ickenon, world oilseeds; Roger 
Hoskin, domestic oilseeds; Carolyn WTiit- 
ton, world couon: Bob Skinner, domestic 
cotton; Jim Schaub, domestic peanuts, 
Worid information (202) 786-1824; 
_domesUc (2021786.184^ 
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Consequences of Drought 
Becoming Apparent 

Assessment of 1988 drought damage to 
high-value crops is possible now that the 
season has advanced. Fanners in ir- 
rigated areas arc past the time when they 
can boost output through extra planting, 
and rainfall in dry areas now would not 
substantially reverse crop damage. 

The drought disrupted normal production 
and mariceting of Midwestern processing 
vegetables, dry beans, sugarbeets, and 
tart cherries; prices rose in anticipation 
ofreducedsupplies. Drought damage 
had less influence on the markets for 
other firuits, tobacco, sugar, tree nuts, and 
fresh vegetables. 

Processing Vegetables 
Hurt Most 

The greatest impact among fruit and 
vegetable crops was on piocessing 
vegeiables in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Illinois. In these Slates, 
production fell short of planned output 
and prices rose. 

Green pea production fell 50 percent 
below 1987 in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
because of drought-reduced yields. 
These two States produced over half the, 
1987 output. 

Snap bean output under contract with 
processors is forecast down 14 percent 
from last year. Contracts accounted for 
91 percent of last year's production. 
Production in Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin is forecast down 20 pwcent. 
Half the 1987 crop came from these 
three States. A hoi summer and limited 
moisture ravaged snap bean fields in 
Arkansas, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

Despite helpful rain in lateJuly in some 
producing areas, Midwestern canners ex- 
pect their sweet com pack to fall 30-50 
percent short of plan. Similar production 
shortfalls arc reported for Midwestern 
canned beets, carrots, lima beans, and 
tomatoes. 

Most processing tomatoes are grown in 
California (88 percent of the U.S. crop in 
1987), so drought-reduced output in the 
Midwest will have little effect on total 
tomato supplies or prices. 
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In mid-Augusi, canners were quoting 
f.o.b. prices 25-35 pcrceni higher for 
green peas, snap beans, and swcci com 
than ai ihe beginning of ihe sammer. 
The CPI for processing vegetables rose 2 
percent between May and June, partly 
reflecting price increases caused by the 
droaghc. It likely will rise further in the 
months ahead as wholesale price in- 
creases work their way through the 
marketing channel (see 'Tood and 
Marketing" in this issue). 

Fresh Vegetables 
Not Severely Affected 

Fresh vegetable shipments from the 
major U.S. production areas arc slightly 
ahead of last year. Output from Califor- 
nia, the major producing State, has not 
been affected by the drought because 
crops are irrigated. Fresh output from 
some drought areas reportedly is down. 
Because these aieas normally provide 
only a small portion of total supplies, 
however, the effect on fresh vegetable 
prices has been minimal 

Through June, the CPI for fresh 
vegetables was running higher than last 
year, largely because disease and 
weather in the winter cut leuucc supplies 
from California. This summer's abun- 
dant lettuce supplies helped offset the ef- 
fects of drought- reduced output on other 
vegetable prices, lowering the CPI for 
fresh vegetables from the higher levels 
seen earlier this year. 

Dry Edibie Beans 
Badly Damaged 

A large l987crop had driven prices 
down for most types of dry edible beans. 
Because of lower prices and stronger 
markets for com and soybeans, dry bean 
growers indicated in March that they 
would cut acreage 23 percent from last 
year; Michigan growers planned to 
reduce acreage 47 percent. 

With prospects for reduced acreage, dry 
bean prices rose sharply in time for 
farmers to respond by planting more than 
their March intentions. The U.S. acreage 
of all types of dry beans for harvest fell 
only 13 percent from 1987; Michigan's 
fell 43 percent. From an historical 
perspective, 1988 acreage is 8 percent 
above the previous 9-year average. 



In August, US DA estimated 1988 dry 
l)ean production at 21 million cwt>20 
percent lower than in 1987. Forecasts 
fell 50 percent below last year's output 
in Michigan, 32 percent in North Dakota, 
and 55 percent in Minnesota, while 
rising 14 percent in Nebraska and 7 in 
Colorado. L^wer yields forecast for 
Michigan (down 13 percent), Minnesota 
(down 47), and North Dakota (down 36) 
were due to hot, dry weather which 
damaged fields from New York to Nonh 
Dakota. 

Market prices for the major dry edible 
beans were unsettled in early August. 
Michigan navies averaged around $38.00 
per cwt, Colorado pintos $30.50, and 
Nebraska grciUnonhems $34.50. Prices 
received by fanners for all types of dry 
edible beans averaged $27.30 in July, 
compared with $l9.40a year earlier. 

Tart Cherries Hardest Hit 
Among Major Fruit Crops 

Tan cherry production sustained heavy 
damage from the drought. Output is es- 
timated 42 percent lower than in 1987 
and 8 percent lower than in 1986. Dry 
weather provided the second hit of a one- 
two punch to producers in Michigan, 
where severe spring freezes destroyed 
muchof the crop in the bloom stage. In 
early August, Michigan freezers were 
quoting f.o.b. prices 50 percent higher 
than at the end of May. 

The drought likely will have minimal ef- 
fect on other major fruit crops. Dry 
weather has been credited with reducing 
the size of peaches in Alabama and 
Nonh and South Carolina, dropping 
August estimates of Southern Smte 
peach production 3 percent below June 
forecasts. Nevertheless, total peach 
production is forecast 4 percent above 
last year. 

The apple crop is forecast 23 percent 
below last year's record output, but 2 per- 
centabove 1986- Dry weather likely con- 
tributed only minimally to this year's 
drop. Late spring freezes in Michigan, 
winter damage in parts of New York, and 
tree stress from last year's record crop in 
Washington appear to be the principal 
culprits. 



Sugar beet Production Down, 
But Sugarcane Higher 

USDA forecasts 1988/89 beet production 
at 25.7 million tons, compared with 27.9 
million last season. Thesmallerproduc- 
tion is the result of reduced yields, espe- 
cially in the Red River Valley of 
Minnesota and North Dakota. Dry, 
windy weather in May caused soil 
erosion, forcing many growers to replant-. 
Record high temperatures and un- 
seasonally short soil moisture stressed 
the crop throughout the growing season. 
Sugarbcetcropcondidons in other grow- 
ing areas are good to excellent. 

The sugarcane crop is proceeding well , 
and cane producdon is forecast to rise 
about4percent>to3LI million tons in 
1988. Weather has been favorable for 
growth, and yields likely will average 1.5 
tons above a year earlier. 

Flue-Cured Tobacco Output Up, 
Burley Yields Drop 

* 
Despite hot and dry weather in the early 

part of the growing season, flue-cured 

tobacco yields are forecast 3 percent 

higher than last year and production 12 

percent higher, at 775 million pounds. 

Burley tobacco has suffered from the 
drought. Crop csdmates place 1988 
yields 5 percent lower than last season 
and production at 413 million pounds, 1 
percent lower. All tobacco production is 
forecast at 1.26 billion pounds,6pcrcent 
above last year. [GlennZepp (202)786- 
1883} 

For further information, contact: Ben 
Huang, fruit; Shannon Hamm, 
vegetables; Peter BuzzanelL sweeteners; 
Vemer Crise, tobacco. Allareat(202i 
J786^1886, 
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Law Guides 

Meat Import Levels 

Under the meal import law, imports for 
1988thiDugh August 13 were 994 mil- 
lion pounds (produci weight), or 4 .4 per- 
cent above a year ago. Imports from 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada — 
the largest meat exporters to die United 
Slates — were up 14, down 3, and down 
22 percent, respectively. While New 
Zealand's 1988 exports are down slightly 
from year-ago levels, its shipments were 
record large in 1987, Imports are up 
from die Central American couniries. 

The relatively large meat imports diis 
year stem from favorable U.S. beef 
prices and drought in Australia, 
Australians drought boosted its caule 
slaughter^ resulting in an unusually fast 
pace for beef exports to the United States 
through May. A volunmryresu*aint 
agreement (VRA) was in effect in 1987, 
resulting in large supplies of beef enter- 
ing the U.S, market in early 1988, 

The u-igger level for meat import restric- 
tions in 1988, at 1,525.5 mtiUion pounds, 
is6perccntabove dial for 1987. Calen- 
dar 1988 imports are expected to exceed 
the 1,459,7 million pounds in 1987 when 
VRA*s were imposed. Theendof 
Australia's drought likely will slow its 
exports, and die opening of the Japanese 
market probably will mean that a larger 
quantity of Australian beef will go to 
Japan, 



However, whi!e the monthly pace of 
Australian exports has declined recendy, 
the rate must slow furdicr for die 
remainder of die year to avoid triggering 
import restrictions. Togedier with larger 
exports from Central America, 
Australian shipments mean that total im- 
ports remain large. 

U.S . meat imports covered by the law 
(beef, veal, mutton, and goat) iiend to be 
processing meats used in hamburger and 
sausages. The Meat Import Act, which 
passed in 1979 (amending a 1964 law), 
authorizes the imposition of import con- 
trols for fresh, chilled, and frozen beef, 
veal, mutton, and goat {but not lamb); it 
does not cover canned or cooked 
products. In 1987, 89 percent of dicsc 
meat imports fell under die meat 
import law. 

Trigger is iiO Percent of Ceiling 

The law mandates restrictions on imports 
if they are expected to exceed 1 1 per- 
cent of die adjusted base quantity, set 
each December for die following year. 

The adjusted base quantity is an import 
ceiling set at die beginning of each year 
according to a two-part formula; the first 
part comes from die 1964 law. It adjusts 
the adjusted base quantity for production 
trends. It considers a 3-year moving 
average of domestic production of meats 
subject to die law relative to base years 
1968-77. 



Higher production relative 10 the base 
p^mits higher imports. Domestic 
production is die commercial carcass 
weight reported in Livestock Slaughter 
minus die estimated carcass weight 
equivalent of feeder cattle imports. 

For die 1988 estimate, die 3-ycar moving 
average of 23,822.8 million pounds in- 
cluded actual 1986 production, prehmi- 

nary estimates of 1987 production, and 
projected 1988 production. 

The second part of die formula, known 
as the countercyclical factor, was added 
by die 1979 law and is based on domes- 
tic cow slaughter. Itadjustsimportsof 
covered meats as levels of cow slaughter 
change during domestic production 
cycles. 

This pan of die formula reflects fluctua- 
mons in the caule cycle and processed 
beef supplies. It is calculated as a 5-year 
average of per capita federally inspected 
cow beef production (processing beef, 
carcass weight) divided by a 2-year 
average. As cow beef production 
decreases relative to that in prior years, 
the countercyclical factor (that is, die 5* 
year over the 2-ycar average) increases, 
allowing more processing meat in. 

These two factors are multiplied times 

die basic import level (1^04.6 million 
pounds) to arrive at die ceiling. There is 
an import floor of 1^0 million pounds. 
and the President has authority under ccr- 



1966 Cattul"a"tlons Under the Meat In^rt Lau 



DOMESTIC PRODUCTION FACTOR (mfttlon pounds) 
3-veir moving average of domestic conmerclat 



production of covered meatt, 1986-&8 U 
' esi average totat carcass ueight of iiv« 
imports, T9fl6-&8 



cattle 



3-year average net prodijctfon 
Average domestic production of ipovered meets, 1968-77 
Less average totat carcass ueight of tfve cattte 

imoorts, 1968-77 
Base year net production 



23,622.8 

-464,5 
23,3Sd.3 

23 ISA 



I 



Production factor 



23,3Se 



= 1,0172 



22,964 

COUNTERCYCLICAL FACTOR (pounds) 

S-year moving average, U<S, per capita cOw beef 

supply, 1964-S3 2/ 
2- year movfng average, U,S< per capita cow beef 



supply, 1967-88 2/ 
Cyclical factor 




1,1318 



ADJUSTED BASE AtLOUABLE 
IMPORTS, 1988 3/ 



1 



15,20 

13,43 

1,0172 X 1,1316 M 1,204,6 « 1,387 

TRlGceR LEVEL FOH 1988 4/ 1,367 n Ul « 1,S25 

1/ Beef, veaL mutton, and goat rwat, 2/ Derived froni federatty 
inspected cDu slaughter, 3/ The base quantity, the iverage inort 
level for 1968-77, !■ 1,204,6 million pounds, 4/ The trigger \«vet 
is 110 percent of the adjusted base quantify. Totals may not add 



.- . ., perc^.., ,. „, 
because of rounding. 
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tain Condiuons to suspend quanLiiaiive 

limiiations. 

Meat Imports 
Reviewed Quarterly 

The 1988 adjusted base quantity for meat 
imports is 1,387 million pounds, and the 
trigficr level is 1.525 million pounds. 

Estimates of ihe quaniity of meat 
products that would enier the United 
Stales without the meat import act are 
released quancrly. The first quarterly cs- 
limale for ihe year's imports is rcJcased 
with the adjusted base quantity prior to 
January 1. Updated import estimates are 
released on April l,July l,and 
October L 

The third -quarter estimate of annual im- 
ports, released on July 1, was 1,510 mil- 
lion pounds. 15 million below the 
(rigger. Therefore* USDA was not re- 
quired to impose import restraints as of 
July L 

An alternative to imposing import con- 
trols would be ft»- countries to voluntari- 
ly agree to restrain their shipments to the 
United Stales through the end of the 
calendar year. Voluntary restraint agree- 
ments with Ihe major meat exporters— 
Australia and New Zealand — were 
negotiated in 1987 and in 12 of ihe past 
23 years. 

The law also provides ihai under certain 
circumstances, quaniJtaiive limitations 
could be suspended without voluntary 
restraint agreements. The suspension 
would open the U.S- markcL {Richard 
Siillman andRon Gustafson (202} 
786-1710] 

■ Rapeseed Oil Use Gains 
In United States, World 

The past 5 years have seen a swift rise in 
rapcsced oil consumption. Although it is 
only2 percent of U.S. edible vegetable 
oil use, rapesccd is among the top oils 
consumed in the world. It is nearly tied 
with sunflowersced oil for third place, be- 
hind soybean and palm oils. Rising sup- 
plies of rapeseed oil have made it one of 
Ihe cheapest vegetable oils traded. 

Rapeseed is a Northern Hemisphere crop 
with spring and winter varietJes. Over 
80 percent of production is concentrated 
in the European Community, China. 
India, Eastern Europe, and Canada. US 



production is minimal and restricted to 
contract acreage. 

World production of rapeseed is forecast 
at 21.5 million tons in 1988/89 (October- 
Scptember), nearly 1 1 percent of world 
oilseed output Rapesecd's share of 
worid output has grown every year since 
1980/8 1 , when it stood at 7 percent. 

Rapeseed has a high oil content--about 
40 percent, compared with 1 8 percent for 
soybeans — and traditionally has been 
crushed for oil rather than for meal. 
Production of rapeseed oil is forecast at 
7.2 million tons in 1988/89, 14 percent 
of worid output of edible oiL 

New VariedeSt EC Support Policy 
Increase Supplies 

World supplies of rapeseed oil have in- 
creased significanity in recent years, al- 
though a slight decline is forecast for 
1988/89. Commercial introduction of im- 
proved seed varieties, the EC's policy of 
supportir^ high oilseed prices, and 
favorable returns to producers in Canada 
and China have triggered a major expan- 
sion in rapeseed area and cnisK. WoHd 
rapeseed oil output in 1986/87-1988^9 
will average 28 percent higher than in 
1983/84-1985/86. 

Quality changes in ihe product are im- 
proving consumer and producer accep- 
tance. In the early 1 970' s. commercial 
varieties with low levels of undesirable 



erucic acid were developed, expanding 
the food use of rapeseed oil. These 
varieties are called "single low<" Later, 
"double low" varieties added the benefit 
of low levels ofglucosinolate, a com- 
pound that had restricted the use of 
rapeseed meal in livestock feeding. 

EC suppon prices for its main oilseeds — 
rape, sunflower^ and soybean — rose 
sharply in the late 1970's and have 
remained high. Higher prices and, par- 
ticularly for rapeseed. the use of higher 
yielding varieties increased oilseed 
production. 

Because EC oilseed prices are supported 
through crushing subsidies, rapesc^ 
meal and oil production have also ex- 
panded greatly. Average annual produc- 
tion of rapeseed oil In 1986/87- 1988/89. 
for example, will be L9 million tons in 
the EC, 43 percent above 1983/84- 
1985/86. 

Production in China and Canada will be 
up nearly one-third in 1986/87-1988/89 
from 1983/84-1985/86. 

Higher Supplies Mean 
Lower Prices, Increased Trade 

Per capita vegetable oil consumption is 
stable in Canada and the EC, so much of 
their increase in rapeseed oil is being ex- 
ported. Total world exports in 1986/87- 
1988/89 are expected to be up 43 percent 
over 1983/84-1985/86 (versus a l5-per- 



apeseed OltTrSuclfon & Trade 1* 



1983/84- 
1985/86 
average 



1986/87 1987/88 P 



1986/89 F 



Hittfon metric tons 



Production, uortd 


5,550 


EC 


1-324 


Chfna 


1,390 


tndffl 


0,836 


Eastern Europe 


0,580 


Canada 


0,489 


Exports 
IC2/ 


1,198 


0,38a 


Canada 


0,193 


Eastern Europe 


0,058 


tmportt, world 
worth Africa 


0i405 


0,a33 


China 


0,008 


tndfB 


o.ai6 


East Asfd 


0.071 


United States 


0.025 



6.784 

1.604 
1,737 
0.79a 
0.687 
0.633 

1,662 
0,328 

0,306 
0,092 

1,444 
0,J94 
0,244 

0.100 
0.241 
0,092 
0,087 



7,410 
2,011 
1,987 
0,850 
0,655 
0,645 

1,742 
0,407 
0,270 
0,108 

1,490 
0,341 
0.233 

0.125 
0.300 
0,107 
0,150 



7,210 
2,070 

1,770 
0.860 
0,670 
0,660 

1,740 
0,313 
0,280 
0,108 

1,490 
0,347 
0,228 
0,225 

0,156 
0,107 
0,200 



1/ October- Sept ent)er year, 2/ Exports net of >mra-EC trade, 
3/ jiitra-iC trade, P = preHmmary, F = forecast. 
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Impofted Rapeseed Oti Price Is Well 

Below Domestic Soybean Oil P^ce 
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Worid Rapeseed Production 
Continues High 

1981/82-1963/84 = 100 
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cent rise in total edible oi! shipmenis). 
Rapeseed likely will account for 1 1 per- 
cent of all world trade in edible oils in 
1988/89, up from 8 percent in 1983/84, 
World prices fell in response to supplies 
increasing more rapidly than demand. 

The traditional destinations for rapeseed 
oil exports arc the EC (exclusively in* 
traiegional trade), North Africa, and 
India. The recent increase in world sup- 



Rapeseed Oil Piice Is Among Lowest of 
Worid Vegetable Oils 

$ /metric ton 
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plies and the fall in price opened new 
markets in China, the United Stales, and 
East Asia. The rise in U.S. imports is 
particularly striking. Imports of 200,000 
tons are forecast in 1988/89, up from the 
yearly average of just 25,000 during 
1983/84-1985/86. 

Rapeseed oil has a significant share of 
total edible oil consumption in four of 
the five largest net oil import markets 
forecast for 1988/89, Of these markets- 
India, Nonh Africa, China, Pakistan, and 
East Asia — only in Pakistan will 
rapeseed constitute less than lOpercent 
of total edible oil consumption, 

GRAS Status Boosts 
US. Consumption 

U.S. importers look advantage of 
rapeseed oil's low price relative to Other 
oils when ihe Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in 1985 granted GRAS (Generally 
Regarded As Safe) status to low-erucic 
acid rapeseed oil for human con sump* 
tion. Imports in 1984/85 uipled from 
1983/84, from 5,000 to 15,000 tons. 
Rapeseed oil accounts for 16 percent of 
the U.S. import volume of edible 
vegetable oils forecast for 1988/89, be- 
hind coconut, palm, and palm loemeloil. 



Rapeseed oil is used for salad and cook- 
ing oil and for baking and frying. One 
national retail brand of vegetable oil is 
exclusively low-erucic acid rapeseed oil. 
Rapeseed oil products arc also on the 
market for commercial frying and salad 
oil. Use remains small, however; it is es- 
timated at 2 percent this year and likely 
will rise to 3 percent in 1988/89. 

Low erucic acid rapeseed oil has a rela- 
tively low saturated fat content, aiding 
marketing. The American Health Foun- 
dation of New York named the retail 
brand of rapeseed oil as its product of the 
year in 1987. 

Canada Is Main US. Supplier 

Imports of low-erucic acid rapeseed oil 
are almost exclusively from Canada. 
However, U.S. vegetable oil processors 
reporljedly intend to import some 
rapeseed oil from the EC this season be- 
cause strong domestic and export 
demand for soybean oil and drought con- 
cerns have increased U.S . soybean oil 
prices. 

Canada will remain the main U.S, source 
of edible rapeseed oil for the near term. 
Provisions of the Canada-U.S. Free 
Trade Agreement could influence future 
trade flows and U.S. use of Canadian 
rapeseed oil. 

Rapeseed oil from Canada faces a rela- 
tively low 7.5-percent ad valorem duty 
upon entering the United States. Under 
the agreement, the duty wilt be 
eliminated over a lO-year period. 

Oil from "dotible-low" varieties is 
known as canola oil in Canada. When 
the Free Trade Agreement is imple- 
mented, firms selling food products con- 
taining low erucic acid rapeseed oil in 
the United States can use either the low 
erucic acid designation or canola oil on 
product labels. Consume- attitudes 
toward rapeseed oil could be affected by 
a labeling change. 

Some U.S. companies are establishing na- 
tional rapeseed oil product lines. Future 
use will depend on consunner acceptance 
of the price of rapeseed oil relative to 
other oils, and the impact of health con- 
siderations on consumer demand. 
[Robert Cummings (202) 786-1826] 
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■ Promising Outlook 
For U.S. Grapefruit Industry 

Grapefruii is the second leading U*S. 
ciirus crop (after oranges), with a farm 
value during the last 5 years ranging 
from S 185 miUion in 1982/83 to S414 
million in 1986/87. The 1986/87 crop 
value surpassed all other fruits except ap- 
pies, grapes, and oranges. 

The grapefruii industry has gradually 
recovered from freezes in Florida and 
Texas in the early 1980*s. Although the 
volume of the 1986/87 crop was below 
ihe 1979/80 record, prices are higher and 
the farm value is substantially greater. 
The smaller crop since the freezes, com- 
bined with strong export demand, has 
pushed prices up. 

Production Recovery 
Continuing 

The 1987/88 US. grapcfruitcrop is es- 
timated at 68 million boxes, up 8 percent 
from 1986/87. This is the fourth consecu- 
tive Increase since the December 1983 
freeze. The Rorida crop is estimated at 
54 miUion boxes. 8 percent above the 
previous year and only slightly below the 
1979/80 record. 

The Texas cnop is expected to be 3.8 mil- 
lion boxes, up 97 percent from 1986/87 
and sharply above the 1983 frecze- 
rcduced crop. The crops for Arizona and 
California, however, arc forecast down 
from last year. 

A tree survey conducted after the freezes 
shows that bearing acreage will continue 
to expand. The survey indicates that 
more trees are being planted per acre 
than in earlier stands. With continued 
improvement in technology and cultural 
practices, yield per acre is expected to 
climb' 

The Florida Department of Citrus ex- 
pects the State's grapefruit output to 
grow at least through the mid-1990's- 
Pink seedless production is expected to 
expand by 8.6 million boxes from 
1987/88 to 1996/97. 

The State's white seedless production is 
forecast to rise 2.7 million boxes over the 
same period; by conu^t, seedy produc- 
tion could fall another 0.6 milUon boxes. 



Grapefruit Returns (Equfvatent On-Tree) by States 





season 


Fta. 


Catlf. 


Te^^. 


Ariz. 


U.S. 








$/bo?( 






1979/80 


3.31 


1.82 


2.59 


1.49 


3.01 


1980/51 


3.60 


3.33 


3.27 


2.72 


3.50 


1981/32 


2.09 


1.55 


1.89 


1.01 


1.99 


1962/83 


1.96 


1.94 


1.26 


1.11 


l.?9 


1983/8A 


2.72 


2.83 


2.03 


2.54 


2.6S 


198^/65 


3.67 


5.63 


2/ 


4.18 


4.01 


1985/86 


4.09 


5,93 


8.44 


3.35 


4.29 


1986/37 1/ 


4,96 


5,07 


7.02 


3.53 


5.0G 



1/ PretiminatY* 2/ Because of the severe freeze in Oeccfnber 1983, 
rio cotwnercfal supptfes were harvested for the 1984/85 crop- 



Source: Agrfculturflt Prkes, NASS. USDA. 



By 1996/97, Floricb grapefruit produc- 
tion could easily exceed 60 million 
boxeSi compared with the record of 54.8 
million in 1979/80. 

Following the freeze, Texas grapefruit 
disappeared completely from the com- 
mercial market in 1984/85- Since then, 
Texas has harvested more grapefruit 
every season, and the Smie should see 
dramatic gains in production both from 
recovering U'ees and from new plantings. 

Texas has been planting improved 
varieties wiiii a deep red interior that can 
be maintained throughout the season. 
First among these was the star ruby, 
which satisfied the color requirements 
but had serious drawbacks from the 
standpoint of tree health and production. 
Other strains such as henderson and 
more recently rio red, selected from 
older and more prolific red grapefruit 
lines of Texas, show promise. 

Texas plantings after the December 1983 
freeze totaled 5,000 acres by March 1 , 
1987 (trees 1-3 years old). Of these, 

4,000 acres are red varieties including 
star ruby, hendcrson/rayi and rio red. 
This brings the Texas total area to 18,500 
acres. Industry observers suggest that an- 
nual grapefruit production in Texas 
could return to 7-10 million boxes by the 
mid-1990*s, which compares with the 
prcfreeze level of 13.9 million boxes in 
1982/83. 

Per Capita Consumption 
Recovering 

Per capita grapefruit consumption 
reached a record 21.1 pounds (fresh 
weighlequivalcnt)in 1978. Consump- 
tion was down to 12.8 pounds in 1984 
after the 1983 freeze damage, but 
climbed back to 16.9 pounds In 1987. 



Frozen concentratedgrapcfiruit juice 
(FCGJ) will continue as a leading item, 
but chilled grapefruit juice (CGI) will 
also gain in importance. Per capita 
FCGJ consumption reached a record 7.68 
pounds in 1987. Some CGJ consump- 
tion includes FCGJ. because some FCGJ 
is reconstituted Into CGJ. 

Growing demand for convenience 
products will contribute to FCGJ and 
CGj sales. Recent innovations in letra 
brik aseptic packaging will add lo CGJ 
convenience. Mixed fruit juices will fur- 
ther boost grapefruit juice consumption. 

A downward trend is evident for canned 
stngle-strengthjuicc. Consumption of 
canned grapefruit juice and other canned 
and jarred grapefruit products probably 
will remain insignificant. 

Export Market 
Is Vigorous 

Even though rising production around 
the world has intensified competition, 
U.S. exports of fresh grapefruit have in- 
creased dramatically in the last 18 years. 
Japan replaced Canada as the leading 
U.S-^Porim^fketafier 1971/72. After 
Japan adopted a liberalized trade policy 
toward fresh grapefruit imports^ total 
US* exports to all destinations almost 
doubled, going from 97 ,576tD 182,165 
metric tons between 1970/71 and 
1971/72. 

After the Japanese market boom, exports 
to all countries reached a record 3473 1 6 
metric tons in 1986/87, accounting for 15 
percent of the US. grapefruit crop. Ex- 
ports to Japan reached a record 195,257 
metric tons in 1986/87, accounting for 56 
percent of total grapefruit exports. The 
less expensive dollar and increased 
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promotion under USDA*s Targeted Ex- 
port Assistance Program contributed to 
the big shipments lo Japan. 

Exports to the EC rose from an average 
of 15,079 metric ions in 1970-72 to 
77,463 in 1985-87, European consumers 

have developed a preference for U.S. 
pink grapefruit, such as ruby red, be- 
cause of good quaiiiy and appearance. 
Promotional activities aJso contributed to 
the increase. France and the Netherlands 



Grapefruit Production Recovers 
From Freezes os Yields Rise 

Percftnt of 1969/70- 1971/72 average 
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U.S. Grapefruit Exports to Japan Rising 

1.000 metric tons 
400 




have been leading customers, accounting 
for 80 percent of VS. grapefruit exports 
to the EC in 1986/87. 

Exports of fresh gTapefruil lo Canada are 
down from the record 90j647 metric tons 
shipped in 1968/69. U.S. exports of 
fresh grapefruit to Canada were 28,368 
metric tons in 1986/87, Canada now 
Likes only 8 percent of totaJ U.S. 
grapefruit exports, compared with 77 per- 
ccniinl969/7a U.S. grapefruit 
prospects are relatively weak in the 
Canadian market because of the apprecia- 
tion of the U.S. dollar against the 
Canadian. 

The outlook for fresh grapefruit exports 
is good. The United Slates and Japan 
recently signed a iiade agreement; effec- 
tive next April 1 , tariffs on fresh 
grapefruit will be reduced from 25 per- 
cent in season and 12 percent off season 
to 15 percent in season and 10 percent 
off. Effective April 1,1990, Japan will 
further reduce the tariff on grapefruit in 
season to 10 percent. The relatively inex- 
pensive U.S. dollar will continue lo en- 
hance Japanese imports. 

With cooperative promotional efforts and 
trade bargaining. Far Eastern markets ap- 
pear promising, particularly Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Korea, and Singapore. 
Prospects for higher personal income, in- 
creased population, and improved living 
standards in that part of the world are 
likely to enhance U.S. exports. 

Even though U.S. grapefruit faces in- 
creasing competition in Western Europe 
from Mediterranean counuries, the low 
dollar and the EC*s preference for U.S. 
pink grapefruit are likely to keep the 
U.S. grapefruit market there relatively 
strong. 

Grower Returns 
Strong 

During the pasi several years, on- tree 
returns for grapefruit have been high, 
reflecting sharply reduced output, 
vigorous export demand, and higher 
prices. From 1970-72 lo 1985-87, the on- 
tree return equivalent for U.S. grapefruit 
for all sales (fresh and processing) rose 
134 percent. 



' On-tree returns for U.S. grapefruit for all 
' uses averaged a record $5 a box in 
1986/87. Grapefruit used for fresh sales 
returned an average on-tree value of 
$6.35 a box, while processing grapefruit 
yielded $3.81. Fresh grapefruit consis- 
tently sold at a substantial premium over 
I grapefruit for pnxessing, partly in- 
fluenced by expanding exports. 

With only moderately increased produc- 
tion ahead and likely strong export 
demand, processors will aggressively 
compete with fresh fruit packers to 
secure enough fruit to satisfy processing 
needs. Prices are likely to remain rela- 
tively high for the next several years. 
fScn Huang (202) 786-1885 { 



Upcoming Releases irom tiie 
> Agricultural Statistics Itourd 

The following list gives the release dates 
of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports that will be issued by the time the 
October Agriculiurai Outlook comes off 
press. 

September 
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1 


Egg Products 


2 


Poultry Slaughter 




Dairy Products 


7 


Celery 


9 


Vegetables 


12 


Crop Production 


13 


Turkey Hatchery 


15 


Milk Production 


16 


Cattle on Feed 


20 


Hop Stocks 




Catfish 


23 


Citrus Fruits 




Livestock Slaughter 




Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 




Cold Storage 


27 


Potatoes 


29 


Peanut Stocks & 




Processing 




Agricultural Prices 


30 


Grain Stocks 




Hogs & Pigs 
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Farm Finance 



DROUGHT*S EFFECTS ON 
FARM INCOME 

The drought of 1988 began as farm finan- 
ces were recovering from ihe income and 
debt-rcsiruciuring problems of the early 
aiidmiddJel980's. Agricultural debt 
hasdeclinedsicadily since 1983, Land 
values rose last year following a 5-year 
skid, pmviding a stronger collateral base 
that could help the flow of funds into the 
sector Net cash income established 
three successive records going into 1988, 

Improvements made over the last few 
years in the sector's income and financial 
position, including lower debts and 
higher prices, are helping many 
producers endure the drought. 

Cash income in 1988 may be steady to 
slightly higher, as drought assistance pay- 
ments and gains for some farmers offset 
others* losses. Despite strength in the ag- 
gregate accounts, some individual 
farmers are being hit very hard by 
drought conditions. 

Aiding this year's income prospects are 
improved prices for current and past 
years' crops. Forecasts prior to the 
drought's development had cash receipts 
rising S2 to S6 billion from 1987. Most 
of the growth was expected from crops, 
although livestock receipts were forecast 
near last year's record. 



If 



Why Don*t Cash Receipts 
Fall in d Drought? 



Since droughts have a severe impact on 
current production, why don't cash 
receipts fall? Cash receipts grew nearly 
$8 billion in the 1980 drought and arc 
forecast to rise S5-S9 billion this year. 

One reason is that the prices of drought- 
affectcd commodities tend to increase by 
more than production falls, raising the 
total value of the crop. Another reason is 
that marketing does not drop as much as 
production because stocks are sold to 
make up the harvest shonfalL 

Economists say that the demand for farm 
commodities is inelastic, meaning thala 
1 -percent drop in piodiiction leads to 
greater than a 1-pcrcent increase in price. 
For example, if the el:islicity of demand 
for com were -03»1 30-pcrcenl decline^ 
in com production would double the 
price. 



Some formers may benefit from the 
higher prices — those in areas with ade- 
quate rainfall, those who irrigate, and 
those with large unsold stocks of pre- 
vious years' crops. 

However, higher cash receipts for the sec- 
tor do not Imply that all farmers are bet- 
ter off because of the drought. Many 
farmers will saflTcr large declines in cash 
receipts If their individual production 
falls by much more than prices rise. 
Farmers in drought-stricken areas 
without large stocks of unsold crops 
from previous years have little to fall 
back on. ^m 



Income Adjustments Expected in 1988 

With recent price increases more than 
offsetting projected production declines, 
crop receipts are forecast at $66-S68 bil- 
lion, reversing2years of decline. Crop 
prices had begun lo rise even l>efore the 
drought. Sales from previous years' ^ 

crops help prospects for crop receipts; in- 
ventories are an important source of 
revenue for drought-affected producers. 

In contrast lo the past 3 years, redemp- 
tions of Govemmeni-held slocks were an- 
ticipated to be slightly ahead of 
placements even before the driought*s 
onset. Because of drought conditions, 
production estimates have been cut, grain 



and soybean supply projections have 
tightened, and the value of net CCC 
redemptions is expected to increase 

shiirply. Forecast at nearly $2 billion, 
net redemptions may be over twice the 
previous high for the 1980*s, 

Drought Impacts Vary 
Among Individual Farmers 

Concealed behind the aggregate in- 
dicators for the farm sector are wide- 
ranging effects among individual 
farmers, Ahostof factors innuence farm 
incomes and cash flows among regions, 
farm types, and individuals. Included 
among these are debt, predrought inven- 
tories, types of crops planted, planting 
dates, the frequency and timing of rains, 
access to irrigation facilities, and the use 
of crop insurance. 

Consistent with recent droughts, this 
year's livestock receipts will probably be 
relatively stable. Thisycar*s smaller cat- 
tle herd appears to limit eullings, thus 
preventing substantial price weakening. 

Also contributing to lower-lhan -expected 
eullings is the fact that the five largest 
caitlc-producing Slates (Texas, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, Colorado, and Oklahoma) 
have not been as hard hit by the drought 
as many other Sutes. Su-ong first-half 
prices and projected record red meat and 
poultry production in 1988 are stabiliz- 
ing this year's livestock earnings. 

Other factors are lessening the effects of 
higher cash receipts on income growth. 
Calendar 1988 direct Federal payments, 
which were projected lo decline $3-$4 
billion prior to the drought, may fall an 
additional $l,5-$2 billion because of 
drought-induced higher prices. 

Countering lower program payments is 
the recently passed Disaster Assistance 
AcL As much as three-quarters of this 
package may be used in calendar 1988, 
Even if the size of this program exceeds 
the initial estimate of $3.9 billion, 
though, disaster relief payments are un- 
likely to eliminate the ycar-over-year 
average decline in direct Federal pay- 
ments. (Sec the article on the Disaster 
Assistance Act in the "Agricultural 
Policy* section of this issue,) 

Production expenses, ted byTiigher feed 
and fertilizer costs, may rise $2'$5 bil- 
lion from last year. Not all of these in- 
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H;)lforU5. Farms Are 
lit Severe Drought Counties 

Famis most likely tD experience lower 
receipts because of the drought arc con* 
ccntraied in several regions. The accom- 
panying tabic shows the proportion of 
farms in counties with severe or extreme 
drought by region. 

Counties arc cJasstfted b>' the Palmer 
Drought Severity Index. Ttiisindes 
takes into account the regional history of 
items such as crop and pasture condi- 
tions, stream flowtand reservoir storage. 
Drought conditions are judged prolonged 
and/or severe relative to the norm estab- 
lished by this history. 

However, even in a region severely hit 
l^ drought, wide variations in yidds 



have been observed; one farm may have 
lost nearly its whole crop^ while a neigh- 
boring farm has yields close to normal. 

According to the mdex, 51 peitent of all 
farms and 61 perc:ent of all cash grain 
farms are in counties severely affected 
by the drought. The drought is the most 
extensive in the Lake StateStCom Belt, 
and Pacific regions. In the Lake States, 
94 percent of all farms are in severely af- 
fected counties; in the Com Belt, 63 per- 
cent; and in the Pabfic region, 71 
percent. 

Tlie drought is widespread in prime 
agriculttirai regions. More than two- 
thirds of U.S. com and soybeans are 
produced in the Lake and Com Bell 
regions. Four out of five cash grain 
producers in these two regions arc lo- 



cated in severe or extreme drought coun- 
ties. Farms in counties severely affected 
by ihedrought^asofJuly 9th, generated 
40-60 percent of U.S. com, wheat, 
soybean, and livestock sales in 1987 



4 



July rainfall was beneficial to the 
Southeast, Delta, and Southern Plains, 
Along with pans of Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Missourit these regions may find 
their farm incomes improving because of 
the drought*s effect on farm prices in 
other regions. Less than 25 percent of 
the farms in the Northeast and the Delta 
regions are in drought counties. 

Although not all farms in the severe 
drought counties face lower receipts, a 
high proponion of farmers in these 
regions will experience financial 
setbacks. 
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creased costs are attributable to the 
drought, but they limit prospective 
growth in 1988 net cash income. 

At S55 to $60 billion, net cash income is 
projected near lasi year's high of $57.1 
billion. Sales of free stocks arc playing a 

majorrole in supporting agriculture's 
cash position. 

Nel farm income, an accrual-based 
measure reflecting ihis year's lower 
production, may be reduced by as much 
as 8-12 percent In response lo produc- 
tion shortfalls — estimated at 37, 23, and 
1 3 percent for com, soybeans, and 



Inventory Values Swing Widely 
As Production Shifts 

In USDA's aggregate farm income ac- 
counts, the value of the change in inven- 
tories is a major component of net farm 
income. This accruaJ-based concept 
measures the total value of production in 
a caJcrKlar year, Net farm income is 
more volaiUe than net cash income be- 
I cause swings in prodiKdon result in chan- 
ges in the value of inventories. 

Crop marketing years overlap calendar 
years. Many of the sales occurring in a 
calendar year arc from crops produced in 
past years. A drop in production results 
I in a drawdown in inventory as Current 
sales exceed Current production. The 
value of the inventory reduction is es- 
timated by miiltiplying the quantity 



change by the average market price for 
the entire year. 

As in past droughts, 1988 likely will ex- 
perience a fall in the value of inventories, 
rather than an increase, and a large fall at 
that With net inventory drawdowns sub- 
tracted from income, net farm income is 
for^ast to drop 8-12 pcrccnl this year. 



A return to near-normal yields in the 
year following a drought would lead to a 
rcaccumtilation of inventories and a con- 
sequent improvement in net farm in- 
come. The smaller acreage reduction 
requirements next year, in conjunction 
with normal yields, would lead to inven- 
tory buildups in calendar 1989. TWs 
replenishment of inventories would boost 
1989 net farm income. 
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wheat, respectively — ihe value of inven- 
tory liquidations is forecast at nearly S6 
billion. 

As a result, net farm income may decline 
from last year's S46.3 billion lo $38-$43 
billion in 1988. 

Cash Income in 1989 
May Decrease 

Adjustments to deficiency payments for 
the 1988/89 crop will be largest in calen- 
dar 1989. A nearly S6-billion reduction 
from earlier expectations is likely in fis- 
cal 1 989 direct Federal payments. Of the 
total reduction, SL5-$2 billion may be 
realized in calendar 1988. If53 billion 
of the 1988 Disaster Assistance Act dis- 
bursements occur by the year's end^ next 
year's total Government payments will 
be about half of the calendar 1988 level. 

Production expenses may increase sub- 
stantially in 1989Judging from past 
droughts and from decreases in acreage 
reduction requirements for program 
crops next year. As in the second half of 
1988, higher feed prices will affect 
l989's costs. Higher prices for feeder 
cattle likely will help livestock incomes. 
For crops, bigger planted acreage will 
boost expenditures for seed, fertilizer, 
chemicals, and fuel. 

Following the drought, next year's crop 
prices may remain higher, and crop 
production will increase. Thiswoukl 
boost toial cash receipts. However jt 
seems unlikely that revenue gains will 
compensate for reduced Federal supports 
and higher operating costs. 

The 1980 drought provides a useful point 
of reference with respect to Government 
payments. Federal supports remained at 
approximately the same level in 1981 as 
in 1980, and cash expenses rose nearly 5 
percent. 

Current indications for 1989 suggesta 
more rapid run-up in production costs- 
Feed and feeder livestock costs may rise 
and so may the use of more expensive 
variableinputs in croppfDduction. Thus, 



1989's net cash income may fallmbre 
sharply than in 198L 

In comparison with net cash income, 

prospects for 1989 net farm income are 
more promising. This measure values 
production placed in inventories as well 
as sold — a likely occurrence next year, 
given current proposals to reduce set- 
aside requirements. 

Following the 1980 and 1983 droughts, 

large inventory replenishments boosted 
net 6u"m income from their drought- year 
levels, while leaving cash inco[ne unaf- 
fected. [Richard Kodi and Andrew 
Bernai (202) 786-1807} 
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General Economy 



OUTLOOK THROUGH '89 

Although the drought has captured the at- 
tention of agricultural analysts, the non- 
farm sector of the economy continues to 
provide growing markets for farm 
products, accompanied by only moderate 
increases in wages and nonfarm prices. 

The general economy is growing briskly, 
with surging exports leading to the 
highest overall rate of capacity utiliza- 
tion in 8 years and the lowest rate of 
civilian unemployment in 14 years. This 
expansion is unusually long-lived; it is al- 
ready in its 70th month. The last busi- 
ness cycle trough was in November 
1982- This expansion's length is ex- 
ceeded only by the 106-month upswing 
from 1961 to 1969- 

The outlook for continued growth is 
bright. However* barring an unexpected 
drop in crude goods prices, including 
agricultural commodities^ economic 
growtii is likely to be accompanied by 
slightly higher inflation rates and slowly 
rising interest rates. WliUc the drought is 
severely affecting agricultural production 
and prices, it probably will have no last- 
ing impact on overall economic activity 
or prices. 
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General Economic Indicators 
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Exports Are 

A Major Growth Stimulus^ 

Real GNP during the sixqiiarters from 
the beginning of 1987 through the 
second quarter of 1988 grew 5.5 percent, 
compared with 2,5 percent from the mid- 
dle of 1985 to the end of 1986. 

While real GNP growth has accelerated^ 
its composition has changed. Since the 
beginning of 1987, exports have grown 
26 percenu business spending on plants 
and equipment 17 percent^ and consumer 
spending 3.4 percent In contrasts from 
mid*l985 lo the end of 1986, consumer 
spending grew 4.5 percent while exports 
grew 5.5 percent and business invest* 
ment spending dropped 7.3 percent. 

Rising exports and slowing Federal 
Government spending on goods and ser- 
vices have helped the "twin deficiis": 
the real nci cxpon and Federal budget 
deficiis. From the middle of 1985 to the 
end of 1986* the net cxpon deficit rose 
from Sl02billion (0 5140 billion, and the 
fiscal 1986 Federal budget deficit stood 
at $221 billion. By the second quarter of 
1988, the real net expon deficit had fal- 
len to $90 billion, while estimates of the 
expected fiscal 1988 budget deficit hover 
around $150 billion. 

Plant and Equipment Spending 
On the Rise 

The recovery in expon industries was 
sparked largely by the decline in the 
valucof the dollar; by mid- 1988, it had 
fallen 42 percent from its peak in 
February 1985 (trade-weighted basis). 
Greater exports provided the impetus for 
rising plant and equipment spending, 
which by the second quaner of this year 
stood 13 percent above second-quarter 
1987. 

Plant and equipment spending affects the 
generaleconomy intwo ways. First, 
there is an immediate increase in employ* 
ment and income in industries that build 
plants or produce Investment goods, such 
as machinery and equipment. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing, which includes 
the industries producing investment 
goods, grew 3 percent between June 



■1987 and June 1988> compared with 
decUnesin 1985 and 1986. 

Higher employment usually increases 
total disposable income, providing a 
larger market for consumer goods, in- 
cluding food. Because gross weekly 
earnings in manufacturing are about 25 
percent higher than average earnings 
across the whole economy, disposable in- 
come tends to rise even faster when 
manufacturing jobs aie added. 

Second, increasing plants and equipment 
tends to bolster the produciive capacity 
of the industries purchasing theequip- 
ment> leading to greater productivity. 
Overall demand increases can then more 
easily be met without boulcnecks or sub- 
stantial price increases. 

Labor productivity in manufacturing rose 
2.8 percent in 1987, even with rising 
employment As a result, per-unit labor 
costs for the whole economy, a measure 
of the contribution of wage pressure to 
price increases, rose only 2 percent last 
year. Preliminary data for the Hrst 
quarter of 1988 suggest continuing 
modest increases in labor costs, which 
typically account for two- thirds to three- 
quarters of product price. 

Inflation Is Moderate 

With increases in unit labor costs 
modest> despite the booming economy 
and failing unemployment rates, inflation 
remains moderate. Consumer prices, ex* 
eluding the volatile food and energy 
I price factors , rose at a 4 .7-percent annual 
rate in the first half of 1988, just above 
the 4.4*average rate since 1983. 

Most of the volatility in consumer prices 
can be atuibuted Lo changing energy 
prices, which are influenced by changing 
crude oil prices. For example, when con- 
sumer prices rose only LI percent in 
1986, prices excluding food and energy 
rose 3.9 percent; consumer energy prices 
fell nearly 20 percent and crude oil 
prices were nearly halved. 

Food spending accounts for about 16 per- 
cent of total consumer spending, and 
farm prices are a relatively small part of 
the cost of consumer food {although the 
exact share varies by product). Thus, the 
drought will have only a small impact on 
the overall CFl in 1988 and 1989. 



Continued weakness in crude oil prices, 
which by midyear were about 25 percent 
lower than mid- 1987, could easily offset 
the small gain in consumer food prices 
and leave the overall price index largely 
unchanged {see "Tood and Marketing" in 
this issue). 

The valueof the dollar has risen 11 per* 
cent since the beginning of the year and 
has been in a relatively narrow range 
since mid-1987. As a results Import 

prices, which for nonoil goods giew 
about 9 percent In 1987, could stabilize, 
suggesting that the economy may already 
have seen most of the upward push that a 
falling dollar tends to exert on consumer 
prices. 

Real Growth Witt Stay 
Near 3 Percent 

The general economic picture appears 
bright for the next 1218 months. Real 
growth likely will suiy around 3 percent. 
Even though the fast growth in exports 
and plant and equipment spending 
probably cannot be sustidncd, they 
should be the driving force for continued 
expansion. 

Export volume likely will continue to 
respond to previous declines in the value 
of the dollar, as more foreign importers 
discover and switch to competitive U.S. 

products. Faster economic growth 
abroad> especially in Japan, will help in- 
crease export demand. 

Business investnnent spending should 
shift to more construcuon of new plants 
to meet higher demand levels. Further 
improvements in the twin deficits are 
likely. The resulting gains in employ- 
ment and income will support demand 
for agricultural products. 

Moderate inOation — between 3.5 and4.5 
percent — likely will eontinue. A relative- 
ly suible dollar, weak oil prices, and 
productivity gains will help keep inOa- 
tion in check despite continued growth, 
low unemployment, and increased 
capacity utilization. Consumer prices 
likely will be more volatile over the next 
year, with some of that volatility coming 
from food prices. 
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Interest Rates: 

Stable to Rising SUghtfy 

Interest rates are likely to be stable to 
rising slightly overihe next 6 to 12 
months. With real growth about 3 per- 
cent and inflation liJcely 10 remain 
moderate, a key factor in the interest rate 
outlook is the stance of the Federal 
Reserve. The recent hike in the discount 
rate, the rate the Federal Reserve charges 
financial institutions which borrow frorn 
it, underscores the Fed's announced in- 
tentions to forestall inflation by slowing 
growth. 

Using the bank prime rale as a measure, 
interest rates arc back up U) about 10 per- 
cent, their level of 3 years ago. With the 
Federal Reserve willing to tighten the 
money supply to avoid higher inflation, 
continued rapid economic growth would 
put further upward pressure on interest 
rates. Should real growth slow slightly, 
interest rates could stabilize over the next 
6 months. 

Tlic general economy next year probably 
will provide a stable environment in 
which agriculture can adjust lo the i^per- 

cussi^ons of this year's drought, [Ralph 
M. Monaco (202) 786-1782} 
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HOW FARM PROGRAMS 
AFFECT EXCESS CAPACITY 

In most years since 1940,U-S. furm 
production of some commodities has out- 
paced domestic and foreign demand- 
The sharp increase in crop yields and 
planted acres after World ^^^ar II rapidly 
led to surpltjs supplies. 

Three basic methods have been used lo 
deal with these surpluses: (1) withhold 



extess supplies from the market by 
storage, (2) dispose of commodities 

through noncommercial export channels, 
or (3) withdraw acreage from production 
through commodity programs. 

Government programs since the end of 

World War II have combined all three 
methods. However, the amount of the 
farm sector's production capacity ab- 
sorbed by Government programs has 

varied. 

Commodities with siorable excess sup- 
plies and with price supports or paid 
diversion programs have included wheat, 
corn, oais, barley, sorghum, soybeans, 
and cotton. Crops such as rye, rice, 
tobacco, peanuts, and dairy products 
have sometimes also registered suqiluses. 

ERS uses a method to measure that part 
ofexcess capacity which includes unsold 
farm output (excess supply), potential 
I»oducUon from set-aside acres (exclud- 
ing acreage idled for soil conservation 
purposes, such as CRP)i and noncommer- 
cial exports* The measure accounts for 
these three components as a percentage 
of total potential agncuhural production. 
Potential production includes actual 
production plus the potential production 
from acreage withdrawn and diverted as 
a result of Government programs. 



*Funher uifonmaLion on this meihod is in Excess 
Capacity ui US. AgricuJfurt: An Economic Ap- 
proach to Aftasuremerti AER-5&0, by Dan Dvoskin. 
198S. 
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Share of Farm Capacity Accounted for by Government Programs Is Falling 

Percent 




1&40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 

^NoflKcsfifi capacity attributable to Governnnont programs. 

^Excess capacity attribtJtabie to Government programs as a percentage. 



Acreage diversion programs introduced 
for selected crops during the 1950*s 
reduced agricultural surpluses. Together, 
diverting some acreage and expanding 
noncommercial exports accounted for 5- 
6 percent of agricultural capacity during 
the late I950's and 1960s. 

Noncommercial export programs began 
in 1955 with the passage of Pi, 480. 
From 1955 to 1979. noncommercial ex- 
portsaveragedSl billion ayear. Since 
the early l980's> they have increased to 
$2 billion a year. 

In theearty 1970's, commercial farm ex- 
ports increased^ and ihe farm sector's 



capacity absorbed by Government 
programs declined to 2-3 percent. The 
drop in long-run excess capacity early in 
the decade was closely related to the 
sharp rise in exports and domestic 
demands and it seemed that the problem 
of excess capacity had been solved. 

When exports fell in the early l980*s, the 
capacity diverted by progranis increased 
loapeakof I2percentin 1985. Excess 
capacity declined in 1986 and 1987 as 
commercial exports rose. Continued 
high exports plus the current drought will 
further reduce excess capacity in 1988. 
[Klaus All and Dwighi Gadsby (202) 
786^1403] 




Food and Marketing 



DROUGHT IMPACT 
ON FOOD PRICES 

In the ftrst half of 1988, the Consumer 
Price Index for food averaged 3.2 per- 
cent above the first half of l987. For the 
past 5 years, the CPI for food has risen 
about 3 percent per year, so first-half 
price changes — before the drought — 
were right on trend. 

During the second half, the rate of in- 
crease is likely to be stronger; the 
drought is expected to add almost a per- 
centage point to the rale of increase in 
the 1988 CPI for food. Food items most 
affected arc meats, fats and oil products^ 
cereal and bakery products, some 
vegetables for canning, and some frutts 
(see the August issue for a detailed dis- 
cussion of the drought's effects on these 
commodities). 

Prices for Processed Fruit 
Follow World Prices Vp 

Among the food categories^ the firsi-half 
CPI for processed fruit increased the 
inQsi_9 ^6 percent. The rise was primari- 
ly because of higher prices for frozen 
concentrated orange juice (FCOJ). 
Higher domestic FCOJ prices were the 
result of strong increases in world market 
prices. Brazil, accuscdof dumping 
FCOJ on the world market in 1987, has 
raised prices over the past year. 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 
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The CPI for processed fniil is expected 
10 be relatively stable during ihe second 
haJf. Stocksof most canned and frozen 
fruits piobably will be ample, although 
somewhat lower than a year ago. The in- 
crease in the CPI for processed fniii in 
1988 will be 10 to 12 percent above 
1987. 

Drought Pushing Up 

Some Fresh Vegetable Prices 

The CPI for fresh vegetables in the first 
hair averaged 5.7 percent above the first 
half of 1987^ mainly because of Ugh let- 
tuce prices in January and February. As 
of June, lettuce prices had receded and 
the CPI for fresh vegetables had retreated 
ID nearly 6 percent belou- a year earher. 

However, for the rest of 1988, fresh 
vegetables prices are not expected id 
reach the seasonal low they might have 
before the drought. Although fresh 
vegetables grown for the commercial 
market are mostly irrigated and unhurt 
by the droughty during the summer some 
fresh vegetables sold in grocery stores 
are grown locally. 

In drought areas, local vegetable crops 
likely arc below normal and supplies will 
be drawn from nondrought areas, push- 
ing average prices slightly higher. The 
CPI for fresh vegetables for the year is 
expected to average 4-6 percent above 
1987. 

Beef Prices Down 
During Second Half 

Red meat prices averagedhigher during 
the first half of 1988. The CPI for beef 
and veal ruse 5.7 percent, although the 
index for pork fell about 1 percent. Beef 
production decreased over the past year 
while demand remained fejrly strong, 
boosting prices. Pork prodtiction in- 
creased, and supplies arc above the 
record lows of first-half 1987. However, 
pork prices are higher. ) 

During the second half, ihc CPI for red 
meats will average slightly below the 
firsthalf. Beef and pork production will i 
be slightly higher than expected before I 
the drought. Forallof 1988, the CPI for 
beef and veal is cxpeacd to average 3-5 
percent above 1987, whereas the CPI for 
pork will be down 2*4 percenL 
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Poultry Prices 

Strong Through Summer 

Prices of poultry in the first half of this 
year averaged 2.4 percent below first- 
half 1987. ByJune,Kowcvcr,tlicCPl 
for poultry was 7.1 percent above a year 
earlier Broiler production for the first 
half was 7 percent above a year earlier. 
Even with higher feed prices resulting 
from the drought, prices for chicken have 
been strong enough to keep production 
profitable. 

Higher grocery store prices for chicken 

reflect vigorous demand among fast food 
chains. When fast food chains run a 
promotion or introduce a new item, they 
ensure thai supplies will be ample to 
cover ihe promotion period by contract- 
ing ahead. 

This means that chicken supplies avail- 
able to other food outlets are smaller and 
prices rise sharply, as they have this sum- 
mer. Poultry prices arc expected 10 ease 
in the fourth quarter. The CPI for 
poultry for all of 1988 is expected to 
decrease 1-3 percent from 1987. 

Egg prices averaged below a year earlier 
through the first half of the year because 



of lackluster consumer demand. Egg 
production was down about 1 percent 
through the first half and likely will 
decline further. Higher feed costs will 
force producers to cut production, so 
prices are expect&d to climb in the 
second half. 

Processing and Marketing Costs 
Push Up Food Prices 

The CPI for all food in 1988 Is expecied 
torisc3-5pcrcentabove 1987. Despite 
the drought, most of the increase will 
come from a 3-5 percent increase in 
costs for processing and marketing 
foods. 

The farm value of food, that portion of 
the consumer food dollar going to 
farmers, is expected to rise 2-4 percent 
above 1987. Highcrfarmpnces for cat- 
tle^ broilers, grains, and oilseeds will in- 
crease the farm value. But, the rise will 
be tempered by lower hog and milk 
prices. [Ralph Parleit (202) 786^1870} 
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LEGISLATION ON NEW USES 
FOR FARM PRODUCTS 

To help create new sources of demand 
for farm products, lawmakers rcccnUy in- 
uoduccd a number of bills 10 fund 
development of innovative industrial and 
commercial products from certain crops 
and other agricultural materials. House 
and Senate bills proposed in the past 18 
months would stimulate public and 
private research on commodity-based 
products and their uses. 

Promoting scientific efforts to expand 
demand for farm products is not new. 
However, most farm research legislation 
in the past 100 years has funded research 
to increase productivity, not dcniand^ 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1 938 created four regional research 
facilities to find new industrial uses for 
surplus farm commodities. The New Or- 
leans facility, for example, concenu^ated 
on new uses for cotton products, sweet- 
poiatocs, and peanuts. 

The concept of regional centers serving 
diverse agricultural areas was incor- 
porated into companion bills proposed 
recently by Sen. Kenf Conrad and Rep. 
Timothy Penny. 

The Agricultural Research Commer- 
cialization bill (S. 24 1 3 and H.R. 465 1) 
would establish 10 to 12 regional centers 
providing financial assistance to private 



Agricultural Research 
Slowly Shifts Direction 

Congress created the Federal and State 
agricultiiral experiment station system in 
1887 to promote "scientific investigation 
and experiment respecting the principles 
and applications of agricultural science." 
For almost 80 years, the major thrust of 
agricultural research was to expand the 
farm sector's productive capacity. 

By the I960*s. however. Federal expcndi^ 
tures for research began to shift from 
production and marketing to natural 
resources, nutrition, food safety, and 
rural dcvclopmenL 



In title XIV of the Food and Agricultun: 
Act of 1977. Congress outlined broad 

t areas in which new research initiatives 
were needed — for example, the develop- 
ment of new crops, new or improved 
food processing techniques (such as food 
irradiation), and value-added tech- 
nologies. The bill authorized funds to 
discover and promobc alternative fuel 
' sources, including agdcultural and 
f forestry programs. 

companies to develop new, nonfood, non- 
feed commercial uses for farm and forest 
products. The assistance could be used 
for projects from prototype testing and 
market development to factory consu^c- 
tion and worker training. 

The bills arc based on the recommenda- 
tion made to Congress by USDA's New 
Farm and Forest Products Task Force 
that an autonomous, nonprofit corpora- 
tion be established lo promote new farm 
and forest products. 

The legislation would require companies 
applying for assistance to commit their 
own resources, not just use Government 
funding. Companies would also have to 
show thai they have access to private 
business enterprises that can provide ad- 
ditional resources, but that adequate 
private-sector funding is not available. 
Proposals demonstrating that matching 
funds are available from the public or 
private sector would have priority. 
Projects would have to be self-sustaining. 

Plastics Could Be Made 
From Corn 

Introduced by Sen, John Glenn, the 
Agricultural Commodity- Based Plastics 



The 1981 Foodand Agriculture Act sup* 
ported these and other programs, and en- 
couraged research on aquaculuirc. 
rangelands. and permanent pastures. 
Lawmakers also provided renewed sup- 
port for productivity research in response 
to concerns about stagnant commodity 
yields, ^m 

The 1985 Food Security Act added a sub- 
title linking productivity research to 
resource conservation- It emphasized 
"legume-crop rotation, the use of green 
manure, animal manures, and municipal 
wastes.,,, and biological methods of 
weed, disease, and insect control.** 

The 1985 act did not specifically include 
productivity enhancement projects, al- 
though one area — biotechnology — 
received strong support Congress 
authorized $20 million for biotechnology 
research in fiscal 1985. The act included 
provisions for risk assessment and oo- 
ordinalion of regulations on biotechnol- 
ogy. Congress directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to consider the consequences 
of biotechnology for small farms. 



Development bill (S. 2298) would 
provide incentives for private develop- 
ment of technology to produce 
biodegradable plastic products from 
agricultural commodities. 

The combination of starch made from 
corn and other grains with conventional 
plastic resins can produce a wide variety 
of products, including plastic packaging. 
bags, milk jugs, meat inxys, diaper liners, 
fast food containers, and pharmaceutical 
packaging. 

These eomstarch-based plastics could 
replace 30-45 percent of the low -density 
polyethylene plastics used. 
Biodegradable plastics could use ap- 
proximately n2million bushels of com 
per year. 

The Glenn bill calls for the Government 
to buy biodegradable plastic products to^ 
encourage development and adoption of 
the technology: S, 2298 directs the 
General Services Administration, the pur- 
chasing agency for the Federal Govern- 
ment, to make biodegradable plasu'c 
products available to Government agen- 
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Congress OfTers Some Aid to 
Producers Hart by Drought 

In response lo farm losses from ihc 
droughu Congress passed ihc Disaster 
Assisiancc Aci of 1988, which ihe Prcsi- 
dcnl signed into law August 1 1 (P.L. 100- 
387). The S3-9-billJonacicompciisaics 
crop farmers for produciion losses and 
provides feed assistance lo certain live- 
stock and pou]U7 producers. Highlights 
of the compjex provisions follow. 

Emergency assistance ts available to Live- 
stock producers who suffer a sut)siantjal 
loss of feed normally produced on the 
farm. Livestock assistance benefits arc 
limited to $50,000 per person annually. 
Any livestcKk producer with annual 
gross revenues over S2 J million is not 
eligible for assistance. For covered 
producers the act provides that the 
Secretary wiD implement one or more of 
the following programs: 
■ 

• donaUng CCC-owned feed grains to 
producers financially unable to pur- 
chase feed or to participate in other 
programs: 

« selling CCC-owned feed grains to 
other livestock produ::ers at 75 per- 
cent of the county loan rate; 

• reimbursing livestock producers for 
not more than 50 percent of the cost 
of feed purchased to make up their 
crop loss during the emergency; 

• reimbursing transportalJon and han- 
dting expenses (not to exceed 50 per- 
cent) incurred by producers who 
donate or sell feed grains to live- 
stock producers suffering crop loss; 

• providing hay and forage transpona- 
uon assistance, not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of the U'anspoaing cost from a 
place beyond the producer's normal 
trade area; 

• providing livestock uansponation as- 
sistance not to exceed 50 percent of 
the cost of uansporting. Nor is ii to 
exceed the lesser of S24 per head or 
the local cost of additional feed 
needed during the emergency. 



The dairy price support will not drop the 
expected 50 cents per cwt on January 1 , 
1989. The support rate win increase 50 



Base Levets for Disaster Poynent Ratfs 



Crop 



Whealj. feed grains, cotton, I rice 
<19&8 prosram participants) 

^eat, feed grains, cotton, ( ricf 
(nonpsrticipants) 

Peanuts 



Tobacco 

Sugarboeti & s^arcane 

Soyt>ean5 t oonprograni crops 



Payfneot tiase tevet 
Target price 



Basic county toan rate or 
comparable price 

QkX>ta or addltionat price 
support tevet 

NBtlonit average toan rate or. 
If nor>e, market price 

Oetertninod by Secretary, but 
no tess than normal return to 
producers i^^der the 19Sa price- 
support prograni 

Average market price of past 5 

rears drop-' — "^ - '"'-'" '-'' 
ow years 



* 



cents per cwt ffom April 1, 1989 to June 
30. 1989, 

Disaster assistance payments will be 
available to crop producers wlio suffer 
losses greater ihan 35 percent of program 
or historical yields. A producer's total 
payment will be 65 percent of the pay- 
ment yield less the actiL'^1 yield, multi- 
plied by the disaster payment rate. 

Payment mtes differ depending on the 
commodity, the amount of crop loss, and 
whether producers panicipated in 1988 
Federal commodity programs. For 
production losses between 35 and 75 per- 
cent, the payment rate is 65 percent of 
the applicable base leveK For losses over 
75 percent, the payment rate is 90 per- 
cent of the applicable level The base 
levels arc delineated in the ,iccompany- 
ing table. 

Disaster payments for crops are limited 
toSlOCOOOperpcrson. Combined 
benefits from livestock and crop pay- 
ments cannot exceed $100,000. Any per- 
son with gross revenues Over $2 million 
annually is not eligible for crop pay- 
ments. 

On production losses up to 35 percent, 
advance deficiency paymcnis for 1988 
wheat, feed grains, upland cotton, and 
rice are not required to be refunded. Re- 
quired refunds for 1988 do not have to be 
repaid bcforeJuly31, 1989, 

The Secretary must provide prcvented- 
planling credit for nonparticipants and 
for growers of nonprogram crops who 
were pievenied from planting because of 
drought, hail, or excessive moisture 
(within specified limits). 



Producers must obtain multiperil crop in- 
surance for the 1989 crop of the com- 
modity for which they are seeking 
disaster payments or forgiveness of ad- 
vanced deficiency payments if their loss- 
cs exceed 65 percent Other exemptions 
also apply. 

For l>»e 1989 crop year, and possibly for 
1990, the Secretary shall permit 
producers to plant soybeans or | 

sunflowers on 10-25 percent of tlic 
commodity's permitted acreage (crop 
acreage base less reduced or diverted 
acreage) without affecting the calcula- 
tion of each producer's historical base. 

The Secretary is to guarantee loans made 
in rural areas to assist businesses hurt by 
drought, hailf or excessive moisture in 
1988. 

Programs that already exist are helping 
drought-stricken farmers in other ways: 



Emergency haymg and grazing are 
approved in 2^02 counties in 40 
Suues. Farmers tn these counties 
may harvest hay until August 31 on 
cropland idled under the Conserva- 
tion Reserve Program. 



n 



• Federal crop insurance is available 
for most crops in all counties. 
About one -fifth of insurable acreage 
was covered in 1987. 

• Low-interest disaster loans are avail- 
able from ihe Rirmers Home Ad- 
ministration in declared emergency 
areas. Asof August 17, 794 coun- 
ues in 12 States were designaied for 
such loans. 

{Susan L. Pollack <202) 786-1696} 
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cics. To cover ihe differences in cost be- 
tween conventional and bjodcgradable 
products^ ihc Government would provide 

$20 million for each of the next 3 years- 

The 1989 Rural Development, Agricul- 
ture, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tion bill (H.R, 4784) includes $40,000 
fa- a special grant for applied research to 
produce plastics from com. The grant 
would be matched by Stale and local 
funds. 

Unlike the Glenn bill, H,R- 4784 
provides for research directed toward 
nonbiodegradable plastics, for uses such 
as substitutes for polyvinyl chloride 
(PVC) piping. The bill, which has 
passed both the House and the Senate, 
also contains a $133,000 grant for re- 
search on other new uses for agricultural 
products. 

The Senate version of the 1989 ap- 
propriations bill includes an amendment 
by Glenn that would provide at least $ 1 5 
million to USDA's Agricultural Re- 
search Service for the nonfood uses re- 
search program originally authorized in 
the 1985 Food Securiiy Act- The amend- 
ment would /lot increase USDA's 
budget, but would rechannet existing 
funds into new pioducts research. 

Some Bills Stress 
Direct Commercial Link 

A number of bills proposed over the past 
18 months would fund private and public 
research on multiple new uses for agricul 



tural commodities. Sen.Tom Harkin 
sponsored S. 970, the Alternative 
Agricultural Products Research bill The 
bill was subsequently included as an 
amendment to the Biotechnology Com- 
petitiveness bill {S. 1966). It authorizes 
$75 million in each of the next 20 years 
to develop new Industrial and commer- 
cial products from agricultural 
commodities. 

The House Agriculture Cbmmittee has 
also introduced its own research bill. 
The Agricultural Research bill (H.R. 
5056), introduced by Rep. E. (Kika) de la 
Garza, is mae comprehensive than the 
Harkin proposal. Title 1, for example, 
would establish competitive grants for re- 
search toexplort alternative production 
methods. Title III would create a re- 
search program to measure microbiologi- 
cal and chemical agents in or affecting 
agricultural products. 

Like the Harkin bill, HJL 5056 would 
promote cooperative public and private 
development of new uses, applications 
technologies, and processes for agricul- 
tural commodities. Tlie bill also seeks to 
improve economic development in rural 
areas through the introduction of new 
products for farm commodities, 

H.R. 5056 would provide a direct link to 
potential commercial markets by requir- 
ing all research proposals applying for 
funds to include a U.S. company willing 
to pay at least 20 percent of the research 
project's total costs. The company 
would have to produce the new product 
commercially under licensing a- royalty 
agreements. 



Debate on Agricultural Research 
Will Continue 

Bipartisan interest in agricultural re- 
search suggests that Cbngressional 
debate will continue during the 
remainder of the 100th Congress, proba- 
bly centering on the Harkin and dc la 
Gaiza bills. Although both promote new 
agricultural products, the Harkin bill 
stipulates that at least half of the ap- 
propriated funds be allocated tobiotech- 
nologicaJ research. 

The Conrad bilK which provides for com- 
mercialization of new industrial 
products, has been discussed as an 
amendment to the proposed Rural 
Economy bill (S. 1729). In markup ofS. 
1729, the appropriation for the Conrad 
amendment was reduced from SlOO mil- 
lion to $30 million in fiscal 1989. 

In fiscal 1987. S25 million of the $510 
million budget of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service was spenton research to 
develop nonfood uses for agricultural 
commodities instead of the traditional 
area of production research. But the 
Glenn amendment to the Agriculture Ap- 
propriations bill suggests that Congress 
will mandate a stronger role for Federal 
research in developing new uses for farm 
commodities. [Kalhryn L Upton (202) 
786-1696} 
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Drought Deals Blow To Economies of 
Farm Export Counties 



Expansions and contraciions in agriculiural trade affcci rural 
regions unevenly. Counties ihijl specialize in major export 
crops (com. wheat, soybeans, couon, and rice) benefit most 
when exports increase, and they bear the brum of adjustment 

when exports decline. 

The five major export crops were 50 percent or more of total 
agricultural sales in 419 nonmetro counties in 1982. These 
counties arc called expori -dependent The five expori- 
oriented com modiiies accounted for two-thirds of farm sales 
in export-deperdent counties, compared with about one-fourth 
of total U.S. farm sales. 

The booms and bus s are greatest in the 173 counties where 
county income depends on the farm sector and the farm sector 
depends on exports. In farm-dependent counties, 20 percent 
or more of labor and proprietor income, including nonfarm in- 
come, is from farming. 

The value of US, agricultural exports increased 9 percent in 
calendar 1987. reversing a 5-year downward trend, and it is ex- 
pectcd to increase even more in calendar 1988. The five 
major export commodities accounted for over 80 percent of 
the 1981-86 decline and for 57 percent of the 1986-87 rise. 

Cotton export value doubled from 1986 to 1987, com export 
value was up one-fourth, wheat and soybean sales were stable, 
and rice exports fell slightly. Because of lower U.S. prices, 
the volume of foreign sales of corn and wheat rose far more 
than their value in 1987. Nevertheless, these five com- 
modities made up 43 percent of the S28.6 billion of agricul- 
tural goods that the United Slates expoited in calendar 1987. 



Financial Stress Recurs 

Financial conditions for farmers in export-dependent counties 
have improved as exports have grown since 1986. However, 
the drought this year impedes the financial recovery of many 
farmers in farm expon counties. 

Lower commodity prices, rising real interest rates, and failing 
asset values in the 1980's brought many farmers who special- 
ize in export crops to the brink of Insolvency, Foreign 
demand fell because of global economic malaise, growth in 
farm production of competitors, and appreciation of the U.S, 
dollar. Export sales, which had increased 600 percent from 
1 970 to 198 1 , dropped 40 percent in the next 5 years. 

As exports fell in the eady l980's. farmland values decreased 
by far more in counties where farmers depend on exports than 
in counties with diversified agriculture. Because of greaier- 
than-avcrage lossesof asset value in export-dependent coun- 
ties, more of those farms (14.2 percem) were In a highly 
stressed fmiincial condition than in all U.S. counties (10.5 per- 
cent) in 1986. This suggests that, prior to tlic onset of the 
drought, farm operators in cxport-clepcndcnt farming lucas 
were already more likely to be under financial stress than 
those in areas that arc more economically diverse or iliat were 
destined for better weather in midsummer 1988. 

Export Slowdown Hurt 
Local Nonfarm Economies 

Export-dependent counties did not keep pace with economic 
growth in the rest of the United Slates as agricultural exports 
lell during the early l980's. In counties where farmers 
depend on exports, the lag in general economic growth during 
tlie early 1980's is illustrated by the following characteristics: 

• Population, which grew at an annual average of 0.6 per- 
cent (about one-third of the genera) nonmetro growth 
rate) in the 1970*s, fell 0-4 percent in 1985, whereas 
population in other rural counties gained 0.5 percent that 
year. 

• Income growth, which almost equaled the national 
growth race from the early to late 1970*s, dropped 20 per- 
cent below the national rate from the late 1970*s to the 
early l980*s. 

• Employment growth, which averaged 60 percent or more 
of the nonmetro growth rate during the i970's. declined 
to about one-fourth the nonmetro rate in the early 1 980*s. 

• Total farm-linked employment, which is historically slow- 
growing in rural areas, comprised one-third of all employ- 
ment and almost one-half in counties dependent on both 
farming and exports, compared with about one-fiflh in the 
United States. 

The drop in farm exports reached bottom in 1986. By then, 
exports provided less income to the farm and nonfarm 
economies in these counties, and Government payments 
provided more. Government payments for each of four com- 
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Drought Hfts Some Farm Export Counties Harder Ttian Ottiers 

Asof JufV9. 1988. 




I Severe or Chrome drought 
I Moderate drought 
I Near Average or moist 



modity programs (feed grains, wheat, couon, and rice) 
reached records in ihe tnid-1980's. 

Payments for the four commodity programs in export-depend- 
ent counties were more ihan twice ihe average for all non- 
mciro counties. Government payments in 1984 provided 
about one-half of farm income in export counties, compared 
widi one-fourth in all nonmetro counties. 

Drought Ccfi Offset 
Gains From Exports 

Counties in which farmers depend heavily on exports are vul- 
nerable not only to swings in imemationaJ trade but also to un- 
usual weadicr patterns. Togedicr, export dependence, farm 
dependence, and drought have dealt some rural areas repeated 
blows. 

Of die 4 19 esport-depcndcni counties, 1 79 had severe or ex- 
u^eme drought according to die July 9 Palmer Drought Index 
(a measure of prolonged and abnormal moisiurc deficiency or 
excess). Eighty-five of die cxportKlependcni drought counties 
are also highly dependent on farming for their general 
economic health. Thus, the drought hit their economies in an 
especially vulnerable area. 



The average farm in drought-stricken export counties is large; 
it represents an investment in land and buildings more dian 40 
percent greater dian dieU.S. average. Nearly one-half of die 
farm operators work full lime on ihe farm, well above the U.S. 
average, mainly because in many of these counties few off- 
farm jobs are available. 

Almost half of die 153,000 farms in tlie export drought coun- 
ties have fann sales of at least $40,000, and these mcdium- 
and large-size farms account for 90 percent of die counties' 
loial agricultural sales. Only one-diird of farms in export 
counties and one-fourth of farms in export drought counties 
had farm sales below $10,000 in 1982, compared widi almost 
one-half for the United States. Less dian one-fourth of farms 
in counties dependent on both farming and exports were these 
very small farms. 

Farm sales in export-dependent drought counties arc 70 pa- 
cent crops, primarily com (30 percent), wheat (1 1 pcrceni), 
and soybeans (22 percent). The odicr 30 percent of sales are 
livestock, mainly cattle and hogs. These counties generate al- 
most one-fourth of all U.S. com and soybean sales, 15 percent 
of U.S. wheat sales, and 15 percent of U,S. hog sales. 

In export counties Lhat have suffered severe or extreme 
drought, fiirm-related employment accounts for almost one- 
third of total employment, half of which is directly in farm 
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Population, 1966 


Thousand 


241,033 


56,625 


9,527 


2,154 


4,322 


Average county 


Nunber 


77,626 


23,762 


22,736 


12,337 


24,146 


Counties lostnS 














popuLstlon 
1960*83 


Percent 


27.5 


30.2 


52,0 


64.7 


67.0 


1963*66 


Percent 


47,1 


54,6 


70.2 


66,1 


74.9 


Total ertployment, 1964 


Thousand 


100,240 


19,645 


3,395 


722 


84 
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(?fnploytpentf total 


Percent 


19,5 


31.3 


32.4 


46-0 


33.7 


farm production sector 


Percent 


4,1 


13^ 


15,6 


?9.9 


20.6 


Direct agribusiness 














sectors, total 


Percent 


3.7 


6,9 


6,2 


7.9 


4.1 


Farm inputs 


Percent 


.4 


1,1 


1,5 


1.7 


2.0 


Farm processing i 














marketir>g 


Percent 


3,2 


5.6 


4,7 


5,2 


2.1 


Indirect agribusiness sector 
Food £ fiber wholesaling 


Percent 


2,2 


2.2 


2,3 


1,6 


1,D 














& retiUing sector 


Percent 


9,5 


6.7 


6,1 


6.7 


8,1 



1/ Export-dependent couitles are those In which 50 p<^rcent or more of total firm sales was derived from corn, 
wheat, soybeans, cotton, and rice In 19ft2, 2/ Export and farm cOi^tles are eMDort-depcndent couities in which 
20 percent or more of labor and proprietor Income was derived from farming In 1975-79, 3/ Enport and drought 
counties are export *dependent counties with severe or extreme drought based on the PalFner Drought Index fro<n 
the U.S, Department of Conr»erce, week ending July 9, 1965. 

Source: U.S, DepartrT>ont of Cofrmerce, Bureau of the Census, ond Bureau of Economic Analysts. 



praducUon. Three-fourths of ihe drought Counties lost popula- 
lion in 1983-86, compared wilh half of the nonmetno counties 
nationwide. 



Drought Problems Concentrated 
hi Three Export Regions 

Three-fourths of the export-dependent drought counties arc in 
three farm production regions: ihe Com Belt (94 counties), 
the Lake States (20 counties), and ihc Northern Plains (18 
couniies). The average farm in the Com Belt counties is one- 
third ihc size of ihe average farm in ihc Northern Plains. 
However, the average per-acre value of land and buildings for 
Com Belt farms is nearly four Limes that for Nc»them Plains 
forms, partly because the value of sales per acre in ihe Com 
Belt is 4.5 times Ihat in ihe Northem Plains. 

In Ihc Com Belt, two-ihirds of farms sales in ihc cxport-dc- 
pendent drought counties normally are com and soybeans (20 
percent of U.S. corn sales and 17 percent of US- soybean 
sales), with ihc remainder primarily cattle and hog^. 

In Ihe Northem Plains export drought counties, one-half of 
total farm sales arc from wheat alone (5 6 percent of the $7.7 
billion U.S. wheal sales). Twenty-five percent of sales arc 
from other crops, and 15 percent from livestock. In the Lake 
Stales Counties, com, wheat, and soybeans together account 
for 56 percent of farm sales, and livestock (mainly cattle, 
hogs* and dairy) for 35 percent. 

Tlie Com Belt diought counties have an average population 
30 percent higher than the nonmetio average, whereas average 



population in the Northem Plains is 50 percent lower. Fewer 
Com Belt counties lost population in ihcmid-1980*s than in 
the early 1980*s, but the population declined 1.2 percent 
(36^(X) people) over 3 years, whereas nonmctro cotinlies over- 
all gained 1.3 percent. ThcNoriliem Plains counties, which 
gained 9,900 people in 1980-83, lost nearly 4,600 residents 
(-2^ percent) in 1983-86. 

Drought impedes farm Financial Recovery 
In Export Counties 

Some export-dependent counties will be more adversely af- 
fected by the drought than others. Farms tn expori-dependeni 
areas thai arc having a good crop year, particularly those lo- 
cated in the winter wheat-growing areas of the southem and 
central Great Plains, will have higher farm incomes because 
of the higher prices. Some famiers can draw down their inven- 
tories to offset substantial yield reductions and maintain ade- 
quate cash flow this year. 

Many farms in the severe and extreme drought export-depend- 
ent areas will have crop shortfalls. This will mean lower sales 
and lower cash incomes for farmers and reduced incomes for 
nonfarm businesses in these counties. Cattle and dairy opera- 
tions that normally depend on summer forage face increased 
feeding costs. However, recently passed Federal drouglit as- 
sistance will ameliorate the financial hardship of the drought. 
Even so, the drought will reduce the incomes of many famiers 
this year^ and ultimately the inco;r.i:s of iionfarm businesses in 
drought-stricken fann-dcpcnden: counties. IJudith Sonmier 
(202) 786-15251 
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* - - ' Normetro 
Export- 


count 1 eS " * 

Export 


Export ^H 


Item 


Unit 


U. 


S, 


All dependent 1/ 


& farm 2/ 


t drought 3/ ■ 


Total comtles 


NufTber 


3 


.077 


2,443 


419 


123,469 


179 1 


Total farms, l^flZ 


Nurber 2 


,2401976 1 


,681,892 


301,182 


153,351 J 


Acres per form, 1982 


M^jTber 




440 


504 


477 


596 


462 ^A 


Land I buildings per acre, 1982 


% 




786 


680 


1,011 


9S1 


^^1 


Farm sales per farm, 19&2 
Share of U.S. sates of 4/ 


% 


58 


,738 


56,860 


671560 


81,149 


70,066 ^^^1 














^^^^1 


All agricultural conmoditles 


Percent 




100 


70,8 


15,5 


7,6 


^^^1 


aU crops 


Percent 




100 


66,1 


24,4 


11.8 


12,1 ^^ 


Corn 


Percent 




100 


76.5 


33.7 


16,7 


25,6 ■ 


Uhcat 


Percent 




100 


86,5 


31.6 


19,1 


22,7 ^H 


Soybearts 


Percent 




100 


79.7 


45.3 


20,1 


Cotton 


Percent 




100 


64,6 


33,4 


12,4 


^H 


Rtce 


Percent 




TOO 


74.2 


70.5 


35,8 


5.1 ^^ 


All Livestock 


Percent 




TOO 
100 


74.0 


7,6 


4,0 


4,6 ■ 


Cattle 


Percent 




01.8 
83,3 


7.5 


4,2 


4,1 ■ 


Hogs 


Percent 




too 


22.1 


11.2 


14,7 ■ 


Poultry 


Percent 




100 
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100 
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Share of Mies from 4/ 
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EKport-oricntod crops 
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^^1 


Percent 




10.2 


10.7 


22,2 


22.3 


29,4 


Wheat 


Percent 




5,9 


6.9 


12,0 


14.7 


10,9 


soybeans 


Percent 




7.9 


8.5 


25,0 


20.6 


21,8 


Cotton 


Percent 




2.4 


2,2 


6,0 


3.9 


,7 


Rlc<? 5/ 
Total 


Percent 




,9 


1,0 


3,9 


4,0 


,5 


Percent 




27.2 


29,2 

14,7 


67,0 


65.6 


63,3 


Other crops 


Percent 




19.6 


6,5 


6,a 


5,4 


Total livestock 


Percent 




52.0 


54.6 


25.5 


27.0 


29,2 


Cattle 


Percent 




25.6 


27.3 


11,4 


t2,9 


11,9 


Hogs 


Percent 




7.3 


6.6 


10,4 


10,7 


13.2 


Poultry 


Percent 




6.3 


6,6 


,7 


,6 


.6 


Dairy 

Share of fartn^ with sates of 


Percent 




12,0 


10.3 


2,2 


1,7 


2.6 ^ 














^^^■l 
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Percent 
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46,3 


32,7 


22.3 
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Percent 
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23,5 


25.8 


26.2 


^H 
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Percent 




14,9 


16.0 


21,3 


26.0 


2^.3 ^H 
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Percent 




9.6 
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il:f 
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^H 


^m W0,000*S99.999 
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26,3 


33.8 
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^^ 1250,000 or more 


Percent 




47,2 
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34.9 


34.6 
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Farm operators reporting 
J NO off-farm work 














^H 


Percent 




38,5 


39.8 


43.4 


43.6 


^H 


^H 200+ days. off-far« work 


Percent 




34,6 


32.3 


27.2 


20.0 


25,3 ^^ 


}^^ 1/ Export- dependent counties 
and rice In 1982. 2/ Export ar 


had So percent 


or 


more of 


total farm 


sales from corn. 


wheat, soytjeans, cotton, ■ 


»d farm counties are expon 


c-dependent cointles In Uifch 20 percent 


or more of the ■ 


counties' labor and proprietor 


Incoine was derived 


from fanning in 1975-79, 3/ Export and drought counties are fl 


export- dependent counties with severe or extreme 
Department of Co(m»erce. week ending July 9. 1988. 


drought based on the Palmer Drought 
4/ Percentages do not add to 100 


Indei from 
because of d 


the U.S. ^^m 
isctosure ^^^H 


^^ deletion in a few counties for 


selected data 


Items, 5/ Eatfmatod va 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1 .—Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector . 



1987 
tV Annual 



Prices received by famers (1977e10D) 
livestock I products 
Cropi 

Pricta P«id br termers, (1977-100) 
production Items ^ 
Coiinoditits & servitet, interest, 
tixeSf I yage* 

Cash receipts Ci bIL) V 
LivefttocV (I bin 
Cropt (I bU) 

Market basket (t9a2-a4=-t00) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
farm value/retail cost CX) 

ftecall prices (19BZ*a4«lO0) 

rood 

At home 
Away-froii hooK 

AgrfcuLturaL exports (t bil) 2/ 
Agricultural ii^porta (i bH) 2/ 

ConmerctaL production 
Red meat (mil lb) 
Pooitrv (nil lb) 
Ega« [mil doi) 
Milk Cbll lb) 

Consuifitlon, per capita 
Red writ and poultry (lb) 

Corn befllnnirtg stocks (mil bu) 3/ 
Corn use (ail bu) 3/ 

Prices 4/ 

Choice sTeers—ftnaha Ct/cyt) 
Barrows and aiLts--7 mkts. Ci/cut) 
Broiters-'IZ^city (cts/lb) 
E^gs-HY Cr. A Ur^e CctS/do£) 
HUk'-alt it plant (t/c«t) 

Uheat--Eansas City HRW [i/bu> 
Coi-n-- Chicago Ct/fau) 
Soytxans-- Chicago CVbu) 
Coccon--Avg. spot n^t. Ccts/l&> 



1?9 
110 



150 
1&S 



I5fl 
BO 



112 
95 
122 

30 



114 
112 
119 

a. 

5. 



1Z7 
U6 
106 



U7 
162 



138 
76 
62 



n2 

97 

119 
30 



1U 
112 
117 



10,096 
5,112 
1,479 
34.7 



56.2 

4.681.7 
Z. 177.9 



64.31 

43.51 

42.5 

59.2 

12.83 

2.86 

1.74 
5.36 

63.7 



27.9 

20.6 



38.4^2 
19,77Z 
5,797 
U2.5 



212,7 

4,881.7 
7,409.a 



64.60 
51.69 

4r.4 

61,6 
!2.S1 

2.72 

1.64 
5.19 
64.3 



130 
148 
108 



153 
165 



153 

76 
58 



114 
96 

1^3 
30 



n6 

120 



9,6A5 

4,9B6 
1,464 
36.1 



53.5 

9,768.5 
2;i34.2 



154 
149 
119 



155 

16a 



154 
76 
78 



115 

99 

123 

30 



117 
lis 
121 



8.6 
5.1 



9,682 
5,205 
1,415 
37.8 



54.3 

7,635.2 
1)804.3 



1988 

ni F 

143 
150 
135 



153 
169 



156 
83 
73 



IV f Annual F 



19S9 
1 F Amual F 



119 
117 
1Z2 



7.0 
5.0 



10,080 
5,235 

1,400 
35.4 



55.3 

5,833.0 



14Z 
150 
135 



153 
16A 



59 



119 
117 
123 



137 
149 
124 



153 

168 



143-143 
77-79 
66-68 



9.0 
5.0 



10,043 
5,110 
1,430 
34.3 



56.6 



118 
116 
121 

33.5 

21.0 



39,470 
20,536 
5,709 
143.6 



220.1 



B.5 
5,5 



9,563 
5 015 
1,420 
35.3 



52.9 



37,885 

21,265 

5,655 

142,2 



215.9 



68.28 


72.B1 


65-69 


66-72 


68-71 


67-73 


71-77 


44.74 


45.90 


42-46 


37-43 


42-45 


4Z-4S 


44-50 


45.4 


55.6 


61-65 


«:lt 


S3- 56 


50-56 


51-57 


55.0 


53,3 


70-74 


62-65 


69-75 


70-76 


12.23 


11.43 


11.65- 


12.45- 


11.90- 


1Z.10' 


11.95 






n.95 


13.05 


12,20 


1Z.90 


12.75 


3.20 


l:U 




-- 


-* 


"- 




1.95 


-- 


-- 


-" 


-- 


-- 



6.14 
59.1 



7.01 
61.5 



cross cash Income <t bil) 
Crois cash expenses (t bIL) 

Met cash income (i bil) 
Met fam Income (i bil) 

Far« real estate valkwa (1977-100) 5/ 



1980 



143.3 
109.1 

34.2 

16.1 

145 



1981 



146.0 
113.2 

32.8 
26.9 

158 



i9az 



1983 fl 



1984 ft 



1985 R 



1986 ft 



1987 R 



1988 f 



150.6 
11Z.5 

38.1 
23.5 

157 



15C.4 
113.5 

16.9 

12.7 

148 



155.2 

116.6 

38.7 
3Z.2 

i;6 



156.8 
llS.Z 

46.6 
32.3 

128 



152.0 
1O0.6 

51.4 
37.5 

11Z 



160.4 
103.3 

57.1 
46.3 

103 



163^168 
106O09 

55-60 
38-43 

106 



2/ Annual data based on Oct. -Sept. fiscal years ending with year indicated. 



1/ Oiia<-t*rly data seasonaltr adjusted at annual rates. _ . „, ^ ^^ , 

3/ Dec.*ftto. first quarter- War. -May second quarterr JLrte-A<J9. third quarter; Sept. -Nov. fourth quarter; Sept. -Aug. annual. Use includes 
exports and ctomestic disappearance. 4/ Sirole averages. 5/ Nominal valuea as of February 1. F = forecast. R= revised. -- = not 
available. 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross NationaJ Product & Related Data. 

Annua L 



1987 



19S8 



Gross national product 
Personal consLfiptfon 
CKpenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic 
investnient 
Fixed investnient 
Change in business inventories 

Net exports of goods & services 
Governn»ent purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross national product 
Personal conswption 
expend 1 tores 
DurabU Qoods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investnient 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 

Met exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GNP implicit price deflator % change 

Disposable personal income ($ bil) 
Disposable per. income (1982 $ bi L) 
Per capita disposable per. income ($) 
Per capita dis. per. income (1982 %) 

U.S. population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mil) 
Civilian population (mil) 



Industrial production (1977=100) 
Leading economic indicators (1967=100) 
Civilian enployment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (X) 

Personal income CS bil annual rate) 
Honey stock-HZ (daily avg) {% bil) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (%) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (%) 

Housing starts (thou) 2/ 

Auto sales «t retail, total (mit) 

Business inventory/sales ratio 

Sales of all retail stores (S bil) 
Nondurable goods stores Ct bil) 
Food stores (( bil) 
Eating & drinking places (( bil) 
Apparel & accessory stores (( bil) 



1985 R 



1986 R 



1987 R 



II R 



IM R 



IV R 



] R 



IJ P 



S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
4,0U.9 A, 240. 3 4,526.7 4,484.2 4,568.0 4,662.8 4,724.5 4,806.9 



2,629.0 
372.2 

911.2 

156.4 

471.6 

1,345.6 



643.1 
631.8 

11.3 

-78.0 
820.8 



2,807.5 
406.5 
945.6 

167.0 

50U0 

1,457.3 



665.9 
650.4 

15.5 

-104.4 
871.2 



3,012.1 

421-9 
997.9 
178-2 
526.4 
1,592.3 



712.9 

673.7 

39.2 

-123. D 

924.7 



2,992.2 

420.5 
995.3 
176.8 
525.3 

1,576.4 



698.5 

665.8 

32.7 

-122.2 

915.7 



3,058.2 

44;. 4 

1,006.6 

180.4 

528.4 

1,610.2 



702.8 

686.3 

14.5 

-125.2 

932.2 



3,076.3 

422.0 

1,012.4 

181.2 

530.9 
1,641.9 



764.9 
692.9 

72.0 

-125.7 
947.3 



3,128.1 

437.8 

1,016.2 

180.5 

535.9 

1,674.1 



763.4 

698.1 
65.3 

-112.1 

945.2 



3,186.8 

446-9 

1,030.3 

182.5 

542.4 
1,709.6 



756-5 

713.5 

43. D 

-90.6 

954.2 



1982 S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3,618.7 3,721.7 3,847.0 3,823.0 3,865.3 3,923.0 3,956.1 3,986.3 



2,354.8 


2,455.2 


2,521.0 


355.1 


385.0 


390.9 


847.4 


879.5 


890.5 


147.2 


157.6 


160.5 


435.5 


448.0 


450.4 


1,152.3 


1,190.7 


1,239.5 



637.0 

628.7 

9.1 

-104.3 

731.2 

3.0 

2,838.7 

2,542.8 
11,861 
10,625 



239.3 
237.0 



643.5 

640.2 
15.4 

-137.5 

760.5 

2.7 

3,019.6 
2,640.9 

12,496 

10,929 



241.6 
239.4 

Annua I 



674-8 

644-7 

34-4 

-128.9 

780.2 

3.3 

3,209.7 
2,686.3 
13,157 

11,012 



243.9 
241.7 



1965 



123.7 

168-6 

107.2 

7.2 

3,325.3 
2,562.6 

7.48 
11.37 

1,742 
11.0 
1-55 

115.0 

71.8 

23.7 

11.1 

6.2 



1986 



125.1 

179.3 

109.6 

7.0 

3,531.1 
2,807.8 
5.98 

9.02 

1,805 
11.4 
1.54 

121.2 

73.9 

24.6 

12.1 

6.7 



1987 



2,516.6 
391.3 

889-8 

158.2 

450.1 

1,235.5 

660.1 
632.3 

27.8 

-126.0 

772.2 

3.5 

3,154.1 
2,652.8 

12,947 
10,889 



243.6 
2U.4 

1987 

June 



2,545.2 
406.5 
891.9 
162.9 
449.4 

1,246.8 

667.9 
654-9 

13.0 

-130.7 
782.9 

3.1 

3,224.9 
2,683.9 

13,204 
10,989 



244.2 
242.0 



2,531.7 
387.6 

890.5 

160.3 

449.2 

1,253.6 

724.7 

657.6 

67.1 

-126.0 

792.6 

2.4 

3,315.8 
2,728.9 

13,543 
11,145 



2,559.8 

401.1 
892.7 
159.6 

451.4 
1,265.9 

728.9 

662.9 

66. D 

-109.0 

776.4 

1.7 

3,375.6 
2,762.3 

13,760 
11,260 



244.8 
242.6 



245.4 
243.1 



2,574.2 
405.1 
888.2 
155.7 

449.9 
1,278.0 

725.0 

680.0 

45-0 

-90.1 
777.2 

4.1 

3,416.5 
2,759.8 

13,900 
11,228 

245.8 
243.6 



1988 



Mar 



Apr 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted 



129-8 

189.9 

112-4 

6.2 

3,760.0 
2,901.1 
5.82 
9-38 

1,621 
10.3 
1.51 

125.5 
76.9 
25.3 

12.7 
7.1 



129.1 

190.5 

112.3 

6.1 

3,747.1 
2,851.7 
5.69 
9.52 

1,583 

10.4 
1.50 

126-5 

79-6 

26.4 

12.3 

6.6 



134.7 

192.4 

114.1 

5.6 

3,985.9 

2,967.4 
5.69 
9-39 

1.529 

10.6 
1.50 

132.3 
81.8 
27.0 

12.7 
6.7 



135.4 
192.9 

114.7 
5.4 



May 



136.1 
191.3 

in. 2 

5.6 



June 



136.6 

194.0 

115.0 

5.3 



3,995.8 4,013.9 4,041.8 

2,991.7 3,003.1 3,016.8^ 
5.92 6.27 6.50 

9.67 9.90 9.86 



1,584 

105 

1-51 

131.7 

81.3 

26.9 

12.6 

6.6 



1,384 

10-4 
1.51 

132.0 P 

81.8 P 

27.1 P 

12.7 P 

6.7 P 



1,454 
11.0 



132.8 
82.2 
27.0 

12.7 
6.8 



V Annual data as of December of the year listed. 

avai lable. 

Information contact: Jaines Halley (202) 786-1782. 



2/ Private, including farm. R = revised. P - preliminary. -- = r>ot 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, inflation, & Export Earnings 

1982 



Average Average 
1970-74 1975-79 1980 



1981 



1983 



19B4 



1985 



1966 



1987 P 1988 f 



Annual percent change 



P = preliminary. F = forecast- 
Information contact: Timothy Baxter (202) 786-1706. 



Farm Prices 



1989 F 



Total foreign 


























Real GNP 


5.5 


3.7 


2.6 


1.6 


1.7 


2.0 


3.2 


3.0 


2.7 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 


CPI 


10.2 


14.0 


16.9 


15.6 


14.4 


18.4 


22.5 


21.6 


11.4 


16.1 


29.3 


36.8 


Export earnings 
Developed Less U.S. 


27.5 


14.6 


22.2 


-2.7 


-7.0 


-2.6 


5.6 


1.7 


11.9 


18.4 


11.7 


8.3 


























Real GNP 


4.8 


3.1 


2.4 


1.4 


1.1 


1.9 


3.4 


3.3 


2.4 


2.9 


3.2 


2.6 


CPI 


8.4 


9.4 


10.9 


9.6 


8-0 


6.0 


5J 


4.7 


2.7 


2.7 


3.2 


3.4 


Export earnings 


23.9 


14.9 


17.0 


-3.3 


-4.3 


-0.5 


6.3 


4.6 


19.4 


17.6 


11.0 


6.1 


Centrally planned 
Real CtfP 


5-1 


3.5 


1.5 


2.1 


2.7 


3.4 


3.7 


2.9 


3.9 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 


Ej^port earnings 


19.4 


16.1 


16-5 


3.4 


6.0 


6.2 


U5 


-5.1 


7-3 


6.7 


7.7 


6.0 


Lat in America 


























Real CMP 


7.4 


5.1 


5.3 


0.7 


-0.5 


-2.7 


3.3 


3.6 


3.7 


2.3 


0.1 


2.4 


CPI 


23.5 


53.7 


61.3 


64.9 


72.6 


126.2 


174.1 


179.4 


66.1 


136. B 


271.9 


350.9 


Export earnings 


28.1 


12.8 


30.1 


5.3 


-10.0 


-1.0 


6.7 


-5.9 


-13.5 


8.7 


8.0 


6.5 


Africa & Middle East 


























Real GkP 


6.9 


6.4 


1.3 


0.0 


1.4 


0.1 


1.1 


0.0 


-1.2 


1.2 


1.5 


2.7 


CPI 


6.7 


16.4 


24.6 


17.3 


12.9 


16.7 


19.4 


11.2 


12.0 


13.2 


16.9 


14.4 


Export earnings 
Asia 

Real GnP 


49.6 


43.2 


37.9 


-9.2 


-19.7 


-17.5 


-7.0 


-6.7 


-14.8 


10.6 


10.3 


7.6 


6.0 


6.6 


6.3 


6.6 


3.6 


6.6 


5.4 


4.0 


5-8 


5.6 


7.1 


5.7 


CPt 


13.0 


8.4 


16.4 


14.1 


7.3 


7.7 


8.5 


5.2 


4.4 


5.3 


6.7 


7.0 


Export earnings 


30.1 


19.4 


27.6 


6.6 


-0.3 


3.4 


13.7 


-1.2 


5.8 


28.2 


12.9 


11.8 



Table 4.— Indexes af Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average 



Prices received 
AU farm products 
AH crops 
Food arains 
Feed 9r«ins & ha^ 

Feed grains 
Cotton 
TotiaCCO 

Oil t)eirlrifl crops 
Fruit, vU 

Fresh inarket 1/ 
ConiwrCial ve9*i«bles 

Fretft lurkat 
Potatoes 1 dry beao» 
Livestock 1 products 
Heat *ni(ndls 
Dairy products 
Poultry i egg^ 
Prices paia 
Cunnioduies & Services, 

interest, ta^es, t-wjge rates 
Prodijction items 
Feed 

ft&<icr livestock 
Seed 

ftrtiUitr 

AgrfcuttUTBt chei^icalG 
fixis 1 crtergy 
Farm & matar si^iplf es 
Aut(» 1 truck* 

Triciari i tell-propeUed machinery 
Other nacninery 
Bultdfrig 1 fencing 
Far« »ervfct* 1 c§%h rent 
Interevt pay^ole per acre On farm real estate debt 
Tajies. payable p«r aCre on fsrin real estate 
wage rates (»»ofMlly adjusted) 
Production Itenis, inte^re^t, ta^es, 1 wage rates 

Ratio, prices received to prfces paid 2/ 
Price* received {1910- 14=100) 
Prices paid, etc. {Parfty inde^> {1910-14=100} 
ParUr ratio (19l0'1^1») 2/ 

1/ Fresh rr^rket for ftoncltrus; ^resh market arid processing for citrus. 2/ Ratio of index of PrUes received ^or all farm products to 

fndex of prict* p*1d lor comiodities and services, Interest, ta;^es, and wage rates. Katio derived usrn9 the most recent prices paid index. 

Prtces paid data \t <^iafteHy and will be piitished in January, April, July, and October, ft =■ revised- P ^ preliminary, -- = rwt 
available. 

Inforrnation contact: .National AgriCintltural StatistiCsi- Service (ZQ2) ^47-5446. 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U:S. Average 





Annual 1/ 




1987 








1988 






1985 


1966 


1987 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Kay 


June R 


July P 


3 20 


2.71 


2.55 


2.32 


2.79 


2.74 


2.79 


2.99 


3.36 


3.46 


7.B5 


5.04 


4.49 


3.49 


8.97 


8.79 


8.33 


7.71 


7.29 


7.35 


2.49 


1_96 


1.56 


1.60 


1.83 


1.66 


1.88 


1.95 


2.41 


2-89 


3.97 


3.11 


2.56 


2.66 


2.88 


2.92 


2.94 


2.91 


4.13 


4-77 


69.93 


61.64 


62.91 


61.80 


65.50 


66.20 


72.90 


80.90 


76.80 


83.10 


5.42 


5.00 


5.07 


5.25 


5.97 


6.06 


6.40 


6.99 


8.14 


8.87 


56.1 


54 .8 


59.4 


68.3 


56.8 


57.7 


59.4 


58.9 


61.2 


60.7 


3.92 


5.03 


4.47 


6.96 


3.73 


4.00 


4.09 


4.66 


4.23 


5.57 


10.90 


11.90 


14.70 


16.80 


11.10 


13.80 


9.33 


7.89 


10.70 


7.54 


24.10 


25.10 


26.00 


20.50 


19.40 


28.60 
12.50 


29.90 


22.60 


24.80 


34.10 


9.08 


10.90 


12.50 


14.90 


13.80 


15.10 


9.10 


8.49 


11.50 


17.60 


19.10 


14.90 


19.40 


14.40 


16.30 


16.90 


18.40 


21.00 


27.30 


14.7 


19.8 


19.4 


25.3 


13.3 


12.8 


11.3 


11.1 


10.9 


19.7 


S49.00 


369.00 


225.00 


270.00 


212.00 


227.00 


249.00 


404.00 


526.00 


410.00 


7.41 


4.42 


4.55 


6.29 


6.24 


5.99 


6.42 


7.87 


7.76 


4.11 


4.01 


4.29 


5.00 


5.58 


5.25 


4.66 


4.50 


3.96 


2.89 


4.74 


54.00 


52.80 


61.40 


61.10 


67.40 


68.30 


69.00 


69.30 


65.00 


63.60 


62.40 


60.90 


78.10 


80.30 


92.60 


93.50 


93.20 


93.40 


84.90 


85.00 


43.90 


50.10 


50.90 


59.60 


45.60 


42.20 


41.90 


46.30 


47.10 


44.10 


6a. 10 


69.10 


77.90 


78.70 
12.00 


80.40 


80.20 


74. SO 


72.60 


60.20 


60.20 


12.75 


12.50 


12.54 


12.30 


11.90 


11.60 


11.40 


11.30 


11.40 


11.72 


11.46 


11.37 


11.00 


11.00 


10.70 


10.60 


10.40 


10.30 


10.40 


30.1 


34.5 


28.5 


27.6 


25.7 


27.5 


28.0 


33.5 


36.7 


42.1 


57.4 


61.2 


53.8 

34.2 


50.3 


46.9 


50.8 

28.2 


45.5 


43.1 


45.7 


57.8 


47.2 


44.4 


33.5 


29.0 


28.4 


29.7 


31.6 


39.4 


63.3 


66.8 


91 _7 


87.0 


93.3 


118.0 


153.0 


165.0 


161.0 


133.0 



Crops 
a\L wheat Ct/bu) 
R:ce, rough CS/cwt) 
Corn <t/bu) 
Sorghum {S/cwt) 

ALL hay, baLed <t/ton) 
Soybeans (t/bu) 
Cotton, Upland Ccts/Lb) 

Potatoes Ct/cHt) 
Lettuce (t/cwt) 
Tomatoes (t/cwt) 
Onions Ct/cut) 
Dry edible beans (t/cwt) 

Apples for fresh use (cts/lb) 
Pears for fresh use <i/ton> 
Oranges, all uses <S/box) 2/ 
Grapefruit, all uses (t/box) 2/ 

Livestock 
Beef cattle Ct/cwt> 
CaLves (t/cwt) 
Hogs (t/cut> 
Lan^ Ci/cwt) 
ALL milk, sold to plants (t/cwt) 

HfU, manuf. grade CS/cwt) 
Broilers Ccts/Lb) 
Eggs (cts/doz) 3/ 
Turkeys Ccts/Lb> 
Wool Ccts/lb) 4/ 

1/ Calendar year averages, except for potatoes, dry edible beans, apples, oranges and grapefruit, which are crop years. 
2/ Equivalent on- tree returns. 3/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retails 
4/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments- R = revised. P = preliminary. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.-Corisumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted). 

Annual 1987 I98fl 



Consumer price index, all items 
Consumer price index, less food 

All food 

Food away froffl home 
Food at name 

Heats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Hggs 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fatt & oils 5/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 

Fresh vegetables 

Potatoes 

Procested vegetables 
Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar I sueets 
Beverages^ nonalcoholic 

Apparel coimodities less footuear 

Footwear 

Tobacco & smoking products 

Beverages, alcoholic 



1987 


June 


Nov 


* 'Oec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 










1982-84=100 










113.6 


113.5 


115.4 


115.4 


115.7 


116.0 


116.5 


117.1 


117.5 


118.0 


113.6 


113,5 


115.7 


115.5 


115.7 


116.0 


116.6 


117.2 


117.6 


118.1 


113.5 


113.8 


114.2 


114.7 


115.7 


115.7 


115.9 


116.6 


117.0 


117.6 


117.0 


116.8 


118.6 
112.1 


118.9 


119.3 


119.7 


120.2 


120.7 


121.0 


121.5 


111.9 


112.6 


112.8 


114.1 


113.9 


113.9 


114.6 


115.1 


115.8 


109.6 


110.6 


111.1 


110.4 


110.1 


110.2 


110.9 


110.8 


111.7 


113.8 


106.3 


108.3 


108.6 


108.5 


107.7 


108.5 


109.8 


110.5 


111.7 


114.1 


115.9 


116.6 


115.5 


113.1 


113.4 


112.3 


112.6 


111.4 


111.7 


114.6 


112.6 


112.1 


107.9 


107.8 


108.9 


105.4 


109.1 


110-2 


114.0 


120.1 


129.9 


128.3 


132.3 


133.3 


137.2 


137.0 


136.0 


139.3 


136.1 


lt:2 


91.5 


84.1 


93.9 


85.5 


90.1 


85.5 


87.9 


85.0 


81.8 


105.9 


105.5 


106.9 


106.7 


107.4 


107.3 


107.2 


107.1 


107.4 


107.2 


108.1 


107.8 


108.0 


107.7 


108.5 


109.5 


110.3 


110.3 


111.2 


111.5 


13?: 


140.6 


125.8 


126.3 


130.7 


132.6 


133.8 


139.9 


146.6 


143.6 


110.6 


111.3 


111.6 


112.3 


115.1 


118.0 


119.4 


122.1 


121.8 


123.5 


121.6 


129.2 


121.2 


140.2 


143.9 


133.7 


125.6 


127.5 


124.5 


121.8 


116.0 


136.4 


100.6 


103.8 


104.6 


106.2 


108.5 


111.2 


114. 7 


122.2 


107.1 


107.3 


107.3 


107.3 


107.2 


107.6 


107. 9 


108.4 


108.6 


110.0 


114. 8 


114.7 


116.2 


116.8 


118.1 


118.7 


118.9 


119.8 


120.3 


120.8 


11U0 


111.2 


111.4 


111.0 


112.2 


112.2 


112.6 


112.3 


112.5 


113.3 


107.5 


106.8 


105.0 


104.8 


106.9 


107.7 


107.7 


107.8 


107.5 


107.1 


109.6 


107.9 


115.0 


111.7 


109.0 


108.8 


113.7 


116.6 


115.7 


113.6 


105.1 


105.6 


108.0 


107.2 


106.1 


105.8 


107.3 


109.4 


109.7 


I??-? 


133.6 


132.4 


136.5 


137.0 


140.8 


K2.2 


142.8 


142.9 


143.2 


143.6 


1U.1 


114.0 


115.4 


115.4 


115.8 


116.8 


117.4 


118.0 


118.2 


118.7 



1/ Beef, veal, lanib, pork, and processed nieat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter, 
information contact: Ralph Parlett (202) 786-1870. 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 





Annual 




1987 






198e 


I 






1985 


1936 


1987 


June 


Jan 
1982= 


Feb R 
100 


Har 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


1W.7 


103.2 


105.4 


105.5 


106.3 


106.1 


106.2 


106.9 


107.5 


107.9 


1CK.6 


107.2 


109.5 


110.6 


110.5 


109.4 


110.0 


110.2 


111.3 


112.5 


10S.1 


112.9 


111.4 


112.3 


109.2 


106.9 


104.2 


102.7 


103.6 


112.2 


99.4 


97.8 


103.8 


109.8 


126.3 


96.4 


96.3 


98.4 


96.7 


90.6 


88.7 


91.9 


95.0 


93.7 


97.8 


97.8 


97.8 


97.9 


97.9 


99.2 


113.8 


111.0 


115.4 


116.4 


118.9 


119.1 


119.5 


119.7 


119.8 


119.8 


118.5 


103.0 


113.4 


112.6 


125.4 


130.0 


131.1 


130.1 


130.1 


131.8 


100.3 


99.3 


99.0 


96.4 


135.9 


96.8 


94.2 


98.5 


88.5 


86.6 


101.9 


101.2 


103.5 


105.9 


103.2 


103.3 


103.6 


103.2 


103.2 


103.7 


106.5 


106.6 


107.3 


107.4 


107.0 


106.6 


107.2 


106.7 


106.4 


106.6 


101.2 


104.0 


120.5 


132.3 


107.5 


100.2 


108.0 


97.6 


124.2 


89.9 


95.6 


99.5 


87.6 


80.1 


76.5 


73.8 


79.7 


66.7 


68.0 


75.1 


113.9 


116.6 


118.5 


117.9 


122.4 


123.3 


123.1 


123.5 


124.3 


125.5 


90.9 


93.9 


100.3 


106.4 


98.4 


97.9 


98.4 


98.6 


101.8 


104.2 


90.3 


88.1 


95.4 


101.8 


96-5 


96.4 


100.9 


101.0 


102.4 


103.8 


89.1 


99.9 


104.7 


114.1 


97.8 


96.4 


91-5 


92.0 


100.0 


104.1 


110.4 


116.7 


103.5 


102.5 


97.9 


94.7 


98.7 


100.6 


107.4 


114.2 


114.6 


124.9 


141.9 


136.3 


152.0 


149.6 


160.1 


159.1 


159.8 


157.4 


100.2 


99.9 


101.7 


101.1 


101.0 


100.5 


100.0 


99.9 


100.1 


100.5 


107.9 


104.9 


108.6 


109.5 


110.9 


111.4 


111.9 


111.6 


111.5 


112.0 


123.9 


103.3 


104.0 


103.5 


114.2 


114.5 


114.7 


117.5 


118.5 


122.8 


103.3 


98.5 


100.7 


100.6 


101.5 


101.5 


101.4 


102.5 


102.9 


103.0 


107.6 


110.1 


110.4 


110.8 


110.5 


111.4 


112.2 


112.1 


111.6 


111.7 


107.7 


109.5 


111.9 


112.2 


113.0 


113.3 


113.9 


114.1 


114.0 


113.4 


105.0 


106.3 


108.4 


108.1 


110.3 


110.4 


110.7 


110.9 


111.2 


111.7 


104.7 


106.8 


109.4 


107.5 


112.7 


113.7 


114.3 


114.4 


114.3 


114.8 


132.5 


142.4 


154.7 


150.9 


166.6 


166.7 


166.5 


166.5 


166.8 


166.8 


102.6 


99.1 


101.5 


101.5 


104.2 


104.3 


104.6 


105.5 


106.2 


107.4 


101.4 


9B.4 


100.8 


102.3 


101.9 


102.0 


101.7 


102.8 


10^.2 


107.0 


99.8 


94.5 


92.9 


93.2 


94.4 


97.6 


94.1 


96.8 


97.3 


109.7 


102.8 


103.2 


106.5 


106.8 


105.7 


107.0 


106.7 


107.4 


107.1 


106.6 


137.5 


84.8 


84.0 


84.0 


104.9 


106.7 


101.2 


109.9 


114.1 


124.2 


95. B 


87.7 


93.7 


95.1 


93.7 


94.7 


94.1 


95.7 


97.1 


98.2 


94.8 


93.2 


96.2 


99.7 


97.2 


99.7 


99.7 


101.2 


104.5 


108.4 


102.6 


103.9 


106.6 


110.3 


118.2 


100.5 


99.3 


99.8 


99.3 


99.6 


96.1 


79.2 


71.1 


74.0 


77.5 


83.5 


80.6 


82.3 


82.9 


103.4 


89.1 


91.8 


101.9 


109.8 


99.3 


105.7 


105.7 


107.1 


111.1 


105.4 


117.8 


129.6 


101.2 


94.2 


99.1 


86.9 


96-9 


97.6 


112.2 


130.4 


97.4 


88.3 


106.5 


116.1 


100.7 


97.8 


103.2 


103.6 


103.7 


107.6 


93.6 


90.9 


91.9 


88.1 


90.5 


89.1 


86.7 


86.7 


S5.3 


83.8 


94.4 


91.4 


99.3 


105-6 


110.0 


111.1 


112.6 


121.5 


127.5 


153.8 


101.2 


89.7 


85.8 


84.6 


87.2 


87.2 


87.2 


87.2 


82.0 


82.0 


104.6 


104.9 


110.3 


111.0 


109.7 


111.4 


111.4 


111,9 


111.8 


112.7 


103.1 


100.1 


102.8 


103.0 


104.6 


104.8 


104.9 


105.8 


106.5 


107.4 


103.7 


99.9 


102.6 


102.4 


104.4 


104.6 


104.7 


105.6 


106.1 


106.5 


103.9 


105.5 


107.8 


109.0 


109.2 


108.0 


108.6 


108.9 


110.1 


111.8 


100.6 


101.2 


103.7 


105.5 


105.3 


105.3 


105.7 


106.5 


108.1 


111.3 


95.1 


92.9 


95.4 


98.8 


97.3 


97.9 


97.7 


99.0 


101.7 


106.4 


103.5 


105.4 


107.9 


109.0 


109.3 


109.1 


109.7 


110.3 


111.4 


113.9 


110.2 


111.0 


112.6 


111.9 


118.2 


119.6 


119-6 


120.2 


120.3 


123.0 


107.9 


109.6 


112.7 


112.9 


112.5 


112.8 


113,2 


113.3 


113.6 


113.6 


107.7 


114.5 


112.5 


113.0 


112.5 


113.0 


113.8 


114.2 


114.0 


114.0 



Finished goods 1/ 

Consumer foods 
Fresh fruit 

Fresh i dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 
Canned fruit & juice 
Frozen fruit & jufce 
Fresh veg. excl. potatoes 
Canned veg. & [uices 
Frozen vegetables 
Potatoes 
Eggs 

Bakery products 
Heats 

Beef & veai 
Pork 

Processed poultry 
fish 

Oairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 
Shortening & cooking oila 

Consumer finished goods less foods 
Beverages alcoholic 
Soft drints 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 2/ 
Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude materials 4/ 
Foodstuffs & feedstuffs 
Fruits & vegetables 5/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, tive 
Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid muk 
Oi I seeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

AU comntodities 

Industrial conr»odities 

All foods 6/ 
Farm products & 
processed foods i, feeds 
Farm productt 

Processed foods & feeds 6/ 
Cereal & bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
8everages 

1/ Conmodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Conmodities requiring further processing to becOine finished 
goods. 3/ All types and sizes of refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first time which have not been 
manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dned. 6/ Includes all raw, intermediate, and processed foods (excludes soft 
drinks, alcohoUc beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). R = revised. 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics (202) 523-1913. 
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Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Harket basket 1/ 

Retail coat (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1902*64=100) 
Fam^ritaU iprcad (1962-54-100) 
Fam valvje-r«t«n cost (X) 

Heat product* 

RetlU COit (1983-64=100) 
Fam Vllue (1962-54^100) 
far«-retaU spread (1982*54=100) 
F*m v«lu**ret«lL cost iX) 

Dairy products 
Rettit cost (1962-54=100) 
farm vaiue (19ft2-d4=100) 
far«-retail spread (1982*64=100) 
Fam value-retail cost (%) 

Poultry 
Retail cost (1952-84=100) 
Fam value (1982-64-100) 
Fam-retait spread (1962*54=100) 
Far* value-retail cost (X) 

Utail cost O982-84-100) 
Fam value (1982-54^100) 
FarB*retatl spread (1982-64-100) 
Fam value-r«taiL cost (%) 

Cereal l bakery product* 
RetaEl cost n982-84>100) 
farm valu* (1982^54=100) 
fam*retail spreed (19&2-&4>100) 
Fara valu**r«tan cost (x) 

Fresh frulti 
Retail Cost (1982-84=100) 
Fam value (K82*64:ti00) 
Fam-reiail spread (1982*64=100) 
Fara value-retaU cost (X) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs n982-54<10D) 
Fam value (1982-64=100) 
Fam*retail spread (1982-84tl00) 
Farm value-retail cost (X) 

Processed fruits £ vegetables 
Retail cost (1962-84=100) 
Fam value (1982-54 = 100) 
Fam-retail spread (1982-64*100) 
Farm value-retail costs (X) 

Fats £ oils 

Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Fam value (1982-W-lOO) ^ ^^^ 
Fam-ratail spread (1982-64=100) 
Fam value-retail cost (X> 



Beef, Choice 
Retail P*-ice 2/ (cts/lb) 
Net carcass value 3/ (cts) 
Net fam value 4/ (cts) 
Fam*retail spread (cts) 
Carcass-retail spread 5/ (cts) 
Fara-carcass spread 6/ (cts) 
Fam value-retail price (X) 

Pork 

Retail price 2/ Ccts/lb) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts) 



Net farm value 4/ (cts) 

Fam-retafl spread (cts) 
uholesale-retail spread 5/ (ctfi) 
Farm- wholesale spread 6/ (cti) 

Fam value*retail price (X) 





Ara- 


wjal 
1966 


1987 


1987 
June 


Jan 


F^ 


Mar 


1988 

Apr 


Kay 




1984 


1985 


Juia 


102.9 

103_5 

102.6 

35.2 


104.1 

96.2 

108.3 

32.4 


106.3 

94.9 

112.5 

31.2 


111.6 
97.1 

119.4 
30.5 


112.5 

101.6 

118.8 

31.3 


113.9 

95. Bf 
123.6 

29.4 


113.5 
96.1 

122.8 
29.7 


113.5 
96.4 

122.7 
29.8 


114.2 
96.6 


115.0 
99.2 

123.4 
30.2 


115.5 
102.7 
122.4 

31.1 


99.8 
99.4 

100.3 
50,4 


96.9 

91.3 

106.7 

46.8 


102.0 
94.3 

109.8 
46.8 


109.6 

101.2 

118.3 

46.7 


110.6 

110.9 

110.3 

50.8 


110.1 
93.3 

127.4 
42.9 


110.2 
99.4 

121.3 
45.7 


110.9 

100.2 

121.9 

45.8 


110.6 

102.0 

119.9 

46.6 


111.7 

103.2 

120.4 

46.8 


113.8 

106. 3 

119.4 

46.2 


101.3 
99,2 

103.2 
47.0 


103.2 
95.2 

110.5 
44.2 


103.3 
92.6 

113.3 
43.0 


105.9 
93.3 

117.5 
42.3 


105.5 
90.9 

119,0 
41_3 


107.4 
92.4 
121.3 

41.3 


107.3 

90.6 

122.7 

40.5 


107.2 

89.3 

123.7 

40.0 


107.1 
66.1 

124.6 
39.5 


107.4 
66.5 

126.7 
36.6 


107.2 
66.3 
126.5 

38.6 


107.3 

112.6 

10K1 

56.2 


106.2 

105,9 

106.6 

53.3 


114.2 

115.1 

113.3 

53.9 


112.6 
93.8 
134.2 

44.6 


112.1 
91.5 

135.8 
43.7 


108.9 
66.8 

132.0 
43.6 


108.4 
83.6 

137.0 
41.3 


109.1 
68.2 

133.1 
43.3 


110.2 

89.7 

133.9 

43.5 


114.0 
105.1 
124.2 

49.4 


120.1 
114.7 
126.3 

51.1 


109.1 

110.1 

107.4 

64.8 


91.0 
85.7 

100.4 
60.5 


97.2 

92.4 

106.0 

61.0 


91.5 
76.8 

117.9 
53.9 


84.1 

70.8 

108.1 

54.0 


90.1 
66.2 
129.3 
48.7 


85.5 

64.6 

123.1 

48.5 


87.9 

70.8 

118.7 

51.7 


85.0 

61.9 

126.5 

46.8 


81.8 

56.6 

127.1 

44.4 


83.6 
62.7 

121.1 
48.2 


103.9 

102.9 

104.1 

12.1 


107.9 
94.3 

109.8 
10.7 


110.9 
76.3 

115.7 
8.4 


114.8 

71.0 

120.9 

7.6 


114.7 
66.9 

121.1 
7,4 


118. t 
98.2 

120.9 
10.2 


118.7 

105.6 

120.5 

10.9 


118.9 

102.1 
121.2 

10.5 


119.8 
101.2 
122.4 

10.4 


120.3 
106.0 
122.3 

10.8 


120.8 

117.1 

121.3 

11.9 


106.6 

113.7 

103.3 

33.7 


118.4 

110.8 

121.8 

29.6 


120.4 

103.8 

128.0 

27.4 


135.6 

113.9 

145.7 

26.5 


144.3 
122.3 

154.5 
26.6 


133.6 

110.6 

144.2 

26.2 


133.7 

104.4 
147.2 

24.7 


135.2 

102.2 

150.5 

23.9 


141.8 
89.8 

165.8 
20.0 


149.8 

122.9 

162.2 

25.9 


142.2 

105.0 

159.4 

23.3 


108.2 

108.3 

106.2 

34.0 


103.5 
93.1 

108.9 
30,5 


107.7 

90.0 

116.8 

28.4 


121.6 

112.0 

126.5 

31.3 


129.2 

119.5 

134.2 

31.4 


143.9 

122.7 

154.9 

28.9 


133.7 

100.4 

150.8 

25.5 


125.6 

97.4 

140.1 

26-3 


127.5 

104.2 

139.5 

27.7 


124.5 
89.4 

142.6 
24.4 


121.8 
95.3 

135.4 
26.6 


104.3 

106.8 

103.4 

24.4 


107.0 

117.7 

103.7 

26.2 


105.3 

101.5 

106.4 

22.9 


109.0 

111.1 

108.3 

24.2 


109.5 

110.4 

109.2 

24.0 


111.6 

130.0 

105.8 

27.7 


113.4 

132.0 

107.6 

27.7 


114.3 

131.3 

109.0 

27.3 


116.0 

133.1 

110.7 

27.3 


115.9 

135.8 

109.7 

27.9 


117.6 

137.4 

111.4 

27.8 


106.6 

124.3 

100.2 

31.3 


108.9 

104.3 

110.6 

25.8 


106.5 
76.2 

117.6 
19.2 


108.1 

74.1 

120.6 

18.4 


107.8 

72.2 

120.9 

18.0 


108.5 
93.5 

114.0 
23.2 


109.5 

92.4 

116.2 

22.4 


110-3 
93.0 

116.7 
22,7 


110.3 
95.6 

115.7 
23.3 


111.2 

100.6 

115.1 

24.3 


111.5 

110.4 

111.9 

26.6 




Annual 




1987 
June 








1988 






1964 


1985 


1966 


1987 


Jan 


feb" 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


239.6 

147.6 

140.0 

99.6 

92.0 

7.6 

56 


232.6 

135.2 
126.8 
105.8 

97.4 
8.4 

55 


230.7 
133.1 

124.4 
106.3 

97.6 
8.7 

54 


242.5 
145.3 
137.9 
104.6 

57 


249.4 
157.6 
148.7 
100.7 

91.8 
8.9 

60 


242.9 
144. 7 
136.6 
106.3 

98.2 
8.1 

56 


246.3 

148.3 
143.2 
103.1 

98.0 
5.1 

58 


248.5 

154.0 

148.6 

99.9 

94.5 

5.5 

60 


250.2 

156.7 

152.4 

97.7 

93.4 

4.3 

61 


253.2 

166.2 

153.6 

94.6 

87.0 

7.6 

63 


259.9 
158.2 
148.1 

ni.8 

101.6 
10.1 
57 


162.0 

no.1 


162.0 
101.1 


178.4 
110.9 


188.4 
113.0 


187.6 

124.3 


185.3 
104.0 


183.1 
105.3 


183.3 
103.5 


182.9 
102.5 


183.6 
106.4 


187.9 
106.3 


Hi 

51.9 
32.7 

48 


71.4 

29.7 

44 


82.4 
96_0 
67.5 
28.5 
46 


82.7 

30.3 

44 


98.2 

89.4 

§:? 

52 


71.3 

114.0 
81.3 
32.7 

38 


75.5 

107.6 
77.8 

29.8 
41 


68.6 

34.9 
37 


67.2 
115.7 
80.4 
35.3 
37 


76.1 

30.3 

41 


76.8 
111.1 
81.6 
29.5 
41 



1/ Retail costs are based on indexes of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods frow the.CPI-U pAliihed monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The farm value is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm prod^t e^uiyalenttoretaii i ^^^l^ifiS 




marketing, processing, and transportation to cfty where consimed. 

Note: Annual historical data on farm*retail Pric* spreads may te fourtd (n Food Cost Review, 1966. AER Ho. 574, ERS, USOA. 

information contacts: Oenis Oirtam (202) 766-1870; «on Gustafson (202) 766-1266. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 







Annual 




I 


1987 
II MI 


IV 




1988 


- 


1935 


1986 


1987 


I 


II P 












1967= 


= 100 








Labor-hourly earnings 




















and benefits 


363.0 


359.8 


367.7 


366.5 


366.7 


366.2 


368.3 


370.9 


372.3 


Processing 


357.9 


365.8 


377.4 


375.3 


376.4 


373.3 


377.1 


381.6 


384.7 
400.3 


UhoL«saUng 


382.7 


373-0 


393.4 


392.1 


391.6 


393.5 


396.4 


398.9 


Retai Ling 


364.1 


348.0 


346.6 


346.5 


346.0 


347.0 


347.0 


348.0 


347.7 


Packaging & containers 


312.1 


317.4 


329.8 


325.0 


328.1 


330.6 


335.8 


341.0 


347.8 


Paperboard boxes & containers 


271.6 


269.1 


283.0 


281.5 


285.5 


288.8 


296.5 


299.1 


307.1 


Ketal cans 


416.9 


430.1 


433.0 


431.3 


433.5 


433.5 


433.5 


443.9 


443.9 


Paper bags i, related products 


294.7 


307.9 


331.3 


322.4 


328.8 


333.4 


342.4 


351.1 


359.9 


Plastic films & bottles 


274.4 


274.8 


230.2 


277.2 


278.0 


280.1 


284.7 


288.3 


302.4 


Glass containers 


380.0 


398.0 


402.0 


402.5 


403.3 


401.4 


400.1 


400.0 


398.7 


Hetat foil 


213.8 


209.3 


222.1 


210.2 


213.1 


226.3 


241.2 


249.0 


256.9 


Transportation services 


393.9 


391.7 


385.0 


384.1 


385.3 


385.4 


385.3 


399.6 


405.5 


Advertising 


320.2 


339.7 


361.1 


354.9 


359.0 


363.2 


367.4 


377.9 


382.6 


Fuel & power 


700. G 


590.2 


596.7 


581.7 


592.4 


612.2 


602.4 


575.7 


535.1 


Electric 


453.5 


457.9 


450.5 


440.9 


443.6 


465.5 


444.7 


440.3 


446.8 


Petroleum 


821.5 


499.8 


561.4 


520.5 


541.3 


532.5 


601.4 


526.7 


534.0 


Natural gas 


1,158.2 


1,096.9 


1,049.0 


1,061.2 


1,064.7 


U057.2 


1,027.6 


1,021.3 


1,042.7 



224.9 
263.3 



236.1 
273.8 



238.4 
279.4 



236.9 
276.2 



237.7 

279.2 



239.7 

280.6 



239.5 

281.2 



239.9 

278.7 



240.9 
278.7 



Comrnunications, water & sewage 

Rent 

Maintenance & repair 

Business services 

Supplies 

Property taxes & insurance 

Interest, short-term 

Total marketin9 cost index 

* Indexes measure changes in employee earnings and benefits and in prices of supplies and services used in processing, 
wholesaling, and retailing U.S. farm foods purchased for at-hoiw constniption. P = preliminary. 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 



360.3 


368.5 


382.6 


377.5 


379.7 


385.1 


387.9 


391.2 


395.3 


321.9 


334.1 


346.1 


341.8 


345.3 


346.8 


350.6 


352.5 


356.5 


287.9 


282.8 


286.8 


283.6 


286.2 


287.1 


290.2 


294.9 


302.2 


362.0 


382.3 


399.6 


392.6 


397.3 


401.2 


403.3 


412.8 


416.8 


157.2 


125.1 


132.9 


116.4 


134.0 


137.5 


143.5 


131.4 


142.0 


358.6 


355.0 


363.2 


359.9 


362.0 


363.8 


366.0 


369.0 


372.7 
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Table 10.— U.S. Meat Supply & Use. 



Iteni 



Beef 
198S 
1986 
1987 
1988 F 

Pork 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 F 

Veal 
1985 
1986 

19S7 
1988 F 

LafTb and mutton 
1985 
1986 
1987 

1988 F 

TotaL red meat 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 f 

Broi lers 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 F 

Mature chicken 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 F 

Turkeys 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 F 

TotaL poultry 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 F 



Pro- 
due- 
Beg. tion 
stocks 1/ 



Civi Man 
con sump t fort 



Im- 
ports 



TotaL 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Sh i p- 
ments 



Ending 
stocks 



Red meat 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 F 



& poultry 

1,105 
1,054 
1,045 
1,240 



Hi I lion pounds 4/ 



23,728 2,071 26,271 328 51 

24,371 2,129 26,919 521 52 

23,566 2,269 26,247 604 52 

23,241 2,350 25,977 620 60 



14,807 1,128 16,282 128 131 

14,063 1,122 15,474 86 132 

14,374 1,195 15,817 t09 124 

15,725 1,275 17,347 U5 140 

515 20 549 4 1 

524 27 562 5 1 

429 24 460 7 1 

412 28 442 5 1 



359 
338 

315 
334 



39,409 
39,296 
38,684 
39,712 

13,762 
14,316 
15,594 
16,183 



636 
627 

650 
658 



2,942 
3,271 
3,828 

4,006 

17,340 
18,215 
20,072 
20,847 

56,748 
57,511 
58,756 

60,534 



36 

41 
44 
55 



3,255 
3 319 
3,533 

3,711 














a 





3,255 
3,319 
3,533 

3,711 



402 
392 
372 

395 



43,505 
43,348 
42,897 

44,168 

13,781 
14,342 
15,618 

16,208 



755 
771 

814 
846 



3,067 
3,422 
4,006 
4,288 

17,604 
18,535 
20,437 
21,342 



61,108 
61,884 
63,334 

65,485 



461 
613 
722 
771 



417 
566 
752 
673 



21 
16 
15 
18 



27 
27 
33 

38 



465 
609 
800 
729 



926 
1,223 
1,522 
1,500 



186 

187 
179 

202 



143 
149 
151 
142 



1 
3 
2 
3 



151 
156 
157 
149 



336 
343 
336 

351 



420 

412 
386 

400 



289 
248 
347 
375 



11 

7 
4 

7 



13 

13 

8 

9 



733 

680 
745 
791 



27 
24 
25 

30 



144 
163 
188 
150 



150 
ITS 
282 

17S 



321 
365 
495 
355 



1,054 
1,044 
1,240 
1,146 



Total 



25,472 
25,935 

25,205 
24,897 



15,733 

15,008 
15,237 
16,687 



533 

550 
449 
429 



386 

375 
360 
384 



42,125 

41,868 
41,251 
42,404 



13,195 
13,603 
14,691 
15,362 



589 

589 
608 
674 



2,884 
3,212 
3,686 

4,072 

16,668 

17,405 
18,985 

20,108 

58,792 
59,273 
60,236 
62,487 



Per 
capita 2/ 

Pounds 



78,8 

78.4 
73.4 

71.8 



62.0 
58.6 
59.2 
63,7 



1-8 
1.9 
K5 
1.4 



1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.4 



144.0 
140.2 
135.4 
138.4 



55.2 
56.3 
60,3 
62.4 



2.5 

2.4 
2.5 

2.7 



12.0 
13.3 

15.1 
16.5 



69.7 

72.0 
77.9 

81.7 



213.6 
212.2 
212.6 

220-0 



Primary 
market 
price 3/ 



58.37 

57.75 
64,60 
68-71 



44.77 
51.19 
51.69 
42-45 



62.42 
60.89 
78.05 
84-87 



68.61 
70.26 
78.09 
67-70 



50.8 
56.9 
47.4 
53-56 



75.5 
72.2 

57.8 
61-64 



1/ Total including farm production for red meats and federally inspected plus non-federally inspected for poultry. 
2/ fletail weight basis. (The beef carcass- to- retai I conversion factor was .74 during 1962-85, It was lowered to .73 for 
1986 and to .71 for 1987 and later*) 3/ Dollars per cwt for red meat; cents per pound for poultry. Beef: Choice steers, 
Otnaha 1,000-1,100 lb.; pork: barrows and gilts, 7 markets; veal: farm price of calves; iarrti and mutton: Choice slaughter 
lanfcs, San Angelo; broilers: wholesale 12-city average; turkeys: wholesale NY 8-16 lb. young hens. 4/ Carcass weight for 
red meats and certified ready-to-cook for poultry. F = forecast. -- = not available. 

Information contacts: Ron Gustafson, Leland Southard, or Hark Ueimar (202) 786-1285. 
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V.*,r. »-^^ 


Pro- 










Hatch- 






Aes. 


duc- 


Iffl- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ship- 


ing 


Ending 




stocks 


tion 


porta 


supply 


ports 


ments 


use 


stocks 










Million dozen 








1984 


9.3 


5,708.3 


32-0 


5,749-5 


56.2 


27.8 


529.7 


11-1 


1965 


11.1 


5,663.0 


12-7 


5,711-6 


70.6 


30.3 


546.1 


10.7 


1986 


10-7 


5,705.0 


13-7 


5,729.3 


101.6 


26.0 


566.8 


10.4 


1967 


10.4 


5,796.5 


5-6 


5,611.7 


111.2 


25.1 


595-3 


14-0 


1988 F 


14.4 


5,706-5 


3-9 


5,726.6 


121.7 


22.8 


606.7 


10.0 


1989 F 


10.0 


5,655.0 


4.0 


5,669-0 


106.0 


24-0 


630.0 


10-0 


* Cartoned Grade A 


large eggs. 


New York. 


F = forecast 











Consumpt i on 
Total 



5,122-6 

5,052.0 
5,022-5 
5,066-9 
4,965-5 
4,699-0 



Per 
capita 



No 

259-4 
253.4 
249-5 
249-5 
242-1 
236-7 



Wholesale 

price* 

Cts/doz 



80 
66 
71 
61 
62-65 
70-76 



[nformation contact: Robert ftishop (202) 786-1714. 





V-4ir. ""iT^ ^1- 


'ff*f ^ 


Coinmercial 








Coinnercial 
















Total 








All 




Pro- 




Farm 


Beg. 


Im- 


commer- 


ccc 




Disap- 


milk 


Calendar 


duc- 


Farm 


market- 


stocks 


ports 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 


year 


tion 


use 


ings 






supply 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 










&j 


ilUon pounds 










S/CUt 


1961 


132.6 


2.3 


130.5 


5.6 


2.3 


136.5 


12.9 


5.4 


120-3 


13.77 


1962 


135.5 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.61 


1983 


139.7 


2.4 


137-3 


4.6 


2.6 


144. 5 


16.8 


5.2 


122-5 


13.56 


1984 


135.4 


2-9 


132-5 


5.2 


2-7 


140.5 


6.6 


4-9 


126-9 


13.46 


1965 


143.1 


2.5 


140.7 


4.9 


2.8 


148.4 


13.2 


4.6 


130-6 


12.75 


1986 


143.4 


2.4 


141.0 


4.6 


3-7 


146-3 


10.6 


4-2 


133.5 


12.51 


1967 


142.5 


3.2 


140.3 


4.3 


3.5 


146.9 


6.7 


4.6 


135-6 


12.54 


1988 F 


143.6 


2.2 


141.4 


4.6 


3.5 


148.5 


8-3 


4.5 


135.8 


12.00 



1/ wflkfet basis- Totals may not add because of rounding, 
deductions. F = forecast. 

Informatton contact: Jim Miller (202) 786-1770. 



2/ Delivered to plants and dealers- does not reflect 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs. 



Annual 
1985 1986 



1987 



1987 

Jifie 



Jan 



Feb 



1988 

Har Apr 



Aroilera, federally inspected 
alaughter, certined Cmi I lb) 
Wholesale price, 

12-city, Ccti/lb) 
Price or grower feed ($/ton) 
Brofler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stock! beginning of period (mil lb) 
Broiler-type chicki hatched (mil) 2/ 

Turkeys 
Fe<ierally Inspected slaughter, 

certified (nU lb) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U.S., 

8-16 lb. young hens (Cts/lb) 
Price of turkey grower feed (S/ton) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil lb) 
Poulta placed in U.S- (mil) 

'•m Production (mil) 
Average nunber of layers (mil) 
Rate of lay (eggs per layer 

on far«s) 
Cartoned price, Mew York, grade A 

large Ccca/doz) 3/ 
l>rice of laying feed ($/ton) 
Egg-fe«J price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, ffrat of Bonth 
Shell Cail doo 
Frozen (ail 6oz) 



Kay June 
13,569.2 14,265.6 15,502.5 1,371.5 1,294:0 1,299.6 1,402.6 1,313.5 1,367.3 1,379.4 



50.8 
197 
3.1 
19-7 

4,603-8 



56.9 

187 

3.7 

36.6 

5,013.3 



47.4 
224 

3.7 
23.9 

535.1 



2,800 3,133 3,717 



75.5 
212 

4.5 
125.3 

197.8 



72.2 
215 

4.1 
150.2 
225.4 



57.8 
213 
3.9 

178.2 
26.5 



68,256 
277 



68,459 

273 



69,558 

280 



Bepl 



t chicks hetched (mil) 



247 

66.4 

182 
6.3 



.93 
10.2 

407 



248 

71.1 

174 
7.0 



.72 

10.0 

424 



431 



45-3 

184 
3-0 
27-0 

461.4 



43-9 

194 
2-8 

24.8 
464-5 



44-9 
198 

2.6 
31.0 

431.7 



48.4 
196 
2.8 

32.4 
482.8 



48.7 

181 

3.1 
35-5 

470.2 



56.5 
161 
3.7 

40.8 
485.5 



330.1 254.6 265-4 316-6 276.6 325.8 



56.2 
207 

3.3 
298.1 

27.3 



52.8 
227 
2.6 

za2.4 

22.3 



5,616 
276 



5,980 
283 



248 

61.6 
170 
7.6 



1.16 
9.6 



22.9 21.1 



58.7 
167 
6-0 



1-14 
13-2 



55.9 

176 
5.6 



47.1 
2S 

2.6 
299.3 

23.1 



5,607 

19.9 

52.7 
177 
5-3 



47.0 
326 

2-5 
335.1 

25-0 



5,964 
278 

21.5 

56-4 
175 

5.8 



46.9 
210 

2.7 
353.3 

34.6 



5,656 
275 

20.7 

52.1 

175 
5.2 



49.2 
212 
2.8 

384.4 
25.3 



61.5 

179 

4.1 

40.4 

472.5 



365.0 

56.9 

211 

3.0 

422.4 

25.9 



5. 



770 
272 

21.2 



5,518 
269 



22.3 



50.9 56.8 

176 176 

4.9 5.2 



1.29 

13.1 



37-3 29.5 



2-01 
13.9 

28.5 



1.59 
13.9 

54.8 



2.01 
10.7 

35.1 



.42 
13.2 

35.8 



.63 

15.4 

33.0 



1/ Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey liyeweight. 2/ Placement of broi 
currently reported for 12 States only: henceforth, hatch of broiler-type chicks will be used as a substitute. 3/ 
cartoned eggs to volune buyers for delivery to retailers. 

tnfomatfon contact: Hark Melmor (202) 786-1714. 
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Table 14.— Dairy _ 



HiLk prices, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 
3.51 fat event) V 



UtioLesaLe pri 

r, Gr»cle> Chi. (cts/lb) 



'ices 
Butter, 

Aft. chees«, Utt. 
assefflbiy pt. (cts/lb) 
Monf^t dry «iiU, (cts/Lb) 2/ 

USOA r>et r«movaU 

Total ftitk equiv. (mil lb) If 
Butter (mil lb) 
Am. ch«ese (mh lb) 
Nonfat dry niUk (mil lb) 

Hilk 

HiU prod. 21 States (mil Lb)' 

riiU per COM (lb) 

NLRber of niiik cows (thou) 
U.S. milk production (mil lb) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil lb) 

Conmcrcial (mil lb) 

Government Crnit lb) 
[nportSf total (mil lb) 3/ 
Conhercial disapoeararkce 
milk equiv. (mil lb) 

Butter 
Production (mi 1 lb) 
Stocks, begirv^tng (mil lb) 
Comnerctal disappearance (mil lb) 



Amerfcan cheese 
Production (mil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
Comnercial disappearance (mil lb) 



Other cheese 
Production (mil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
Cofivnercial disappearance (mil Lb) 

Nonfat dry milk 
Production (mil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil Lb) 
Conmercial disappearance (mil lb) 

Frozen dessert 
Production (ail gal) 4/ 



1985 

1KA8 
U1.1 

127.7 

6^.0 



Annual 
1986 

11.30 

127.3 
80.6 



1987 

11.23 

U0.2 

123.2 
79-3 



1987 

June 

11.07 

U4.6 

122,0 
79.2 



Jan 



10-91 
131.9 

118.; 

79.8 



Feb 

10.60 

131-0 

116.1 
73-0 



i9sa 

Kar Apr 



10-43 

131-0 

115-6 
73-0 



10.33 

131.0 

115.1 
73.1 



Hay 

10.34 
131-0 

115_0 
73.4 



^13,174.1 10,628.1 6,706.0 

334.2 287.6 187.3 

629.0 468.4 282.0 

940.6 827.3 559.4 



384.0 

4.0 

30.1 

67.2 



1,628.4 

56.4 
46.6 

48-1 



1,486-5 
59.7 
25.4 
39.6 



1,091-9 
36-1 

34.7 
49-8 



1,235.6 1,227.0 

42.7 42.4 

35.6 35.0 

49.2 53.6 



June 

10-34 

133-5 

116.2 
74-2 



551. tJ 
13-1 
27.9 
28-4 



121,043 

13,160 

9,198 

143,147 

16,704 
4,937 

11,767 
2,777 



121,433 

13,399 

9 063 

143,381 

13,695 
4,590 
9,105 
2,733 



121,094 10,475 10,205 9,740 10,647 10,593 11,041 10,430 

13 932 1 208 1 177 1,126 1,234 1,229 1,280 1,2M 

6 692 8 673 8,667 8,649 8,630 8,618 8,627 8,588 

142 462 6/12 291 6/12,042 6/11,493 6/12,563 6/12,482 6/13,010 6/12,348 



12,867 
4,165 
8,702 
2,490 



13,294 

5,182 

8,112 

160 



7,371 

4,577 

2 794 

235 



7,628 
4,777 
2,852 

196 



8,462 

4,910 

3 552 

172 



10,767 
5 074 
5,712 

172 



10,457 

5,134 

5,323 

159 



10,535 
5,371 
5 164 



130,640 133,498 135,630 11,407 10,262 9,895 11,292 11,151 11,449 



1,247.8 
296.5 
918.2 



2,855.2 

960.5 
2,279.1 



2,225-7 

101.4 
2,515.7 



1,390.0 

1,247-6 

435.0 



1,202.4 
205.5 
922.9 



2,798.2 

850.2 

2,362.8 



2,411.1 

94-1 

2,684-9 



1,264.1 

1,011-1 

479.1 



1,104.1 
193.0 
902.5 



2,716-7 

697-1 

2,444.1 



2,627.6 
92.0 

2,860.1 



1,059.0 
686.8 

495.1 



81.5 

251.1 

62.5 

245.9 
620.9 

201.9 



219.7 
97.3 

240-3 



109.2 
485.5 

45.7 



124.7 

143.2 

65.6 



225.8 

370.4 
173-5 



207.0 

89.7 

224.3 



63.8 
177.2 

44.0 



117.1 

157-3 

52.0 



221.0 

365-7 
196-7 



207-8 

90.0 

224.8 



85.8 

130.7 
39.7 



116.3 

198.3 
73.7 



244.6 

362.0 
209.0 



239.3 

88.4 

254.6 



95.8 

152.2 

53,4 



111.7 

221.1 

76.3 



251.8 

365.4 
203.6 



221.3 

69.0 
232.5 



102.6 

151.1 

39.0 



107.9 
239.8 

57.0 



258.7 
377.0 
221.1 



231.5 

92.7 

246.5 



104.1 

171.4 

47.5 



91.7 
282.5 



245.2 
387.5 



229.3 
93.4 



104.6 
180.5 



1,251.0 1,248.6 1,263.4 134.8 76-0 87.6 110-4 107.9 120.1 139.0 



Annual 



1985 

143,147 
12,994 

9.54 



1986 

143,381 
13,260 
10,813 
1.73 
9.23 



1987 

142,462 
13,766 
10,334 
1.83 
9.50 



1986 

IV 

33,716 
3,199 

10,541 
1.91 
10.10 



1987 



1988 



I 

34,814 
3,340 

10,424 
1-88 
9.82 



[I 

37,399 
3,617 

10,339 
1-76 
8-99 



][[ 

35,512 
3,453 

10,283 
1.80 
9-26 



IV 

34,737 
3,375 

10,291 
1.89 
9.97 



I 

36,098 
3,509 
10,286 
1-74 
9.26 



U P 



Milk production (mil Lb) 

Milk per COM (lb) 

No. of mi Ik cows (thou) 
Milk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Aecurnfi over cortcencrace 5/ 
costs (S/cwi milk) 

1/ Harufacturing grade milk- 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area, high heat spray process. 
3/ Hilk-equivalent, fat-basis. 4/ Ice cream, ice milk, and hard sherbet. 5/ Based on average milk price ifter adjustment 
price-sypport deductions. 6/ Estimated. -- = not available. P = preliminary- 
Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 766-1770. 



37,640 
3,691 
10,252 
1.52 

8.24 



for 



Table 15.-WOOI. 



Annual 



1985 



1986 



192 

197 



191 
201 



U.S. wool price, 

Boston 1/ (cts/tb) 
Iirported wool price, 

loston 2/ (cts/lb) 
U.S. milt consinfition, scoured 

Apparel wool Cthou lb) 

Carpet wool (thou lb) 

1/ Woo 
2/ Wool p 
10.0 cents. 

Information contact: John Lawler (202) 786-1840. 



1987 



265 

247 



106,051 126,768 129,677 
10,562 9,960 13,092 



1987 
June 



270 
283 

12,738 

934 



1988 



Jan 



315 

295 

10,106 
1,323 



Feb 



397 

330 

10,103 
1,418 



Mar 



435 

370 

13,514 
1,786 



Apr 



453 

441 

10,138 
1,344 



May 



463 

423 

9,601 
1,282 



June 



460 

495 

12,934 
1,223 



.1 price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4" end up- 
irice delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 
s. 



SepTembfer i966 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals^, 



1985 



Annoal 
1956 



1987 



1937 
June 



Jan 



Feb 



1988 
Mar Apr 



May 



June 



23.3 

17.6 



58.37 
35.32 

58.25 



Cattle on feed (7 States) 

Number on feed (thou head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (thou head) 
Market1r>gs (thou head) 
Other dimappearance (thou head) 

8eef steer-corn price ratio, 
Omaha 2/ 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 

Market prices (S/Cwt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice steers, Omaha 

Uti li ty cows, Omaha 

Choice vealers, S. St. Paul 
Feeder cattle 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hogs 

Barrows & gilts, 7-markets 
Feeder pigs 

S. Ho. 40-50 lb. (per heed) 

Slaughter sheep & lambs 

Lambs, Choice, San Angelo 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo 
Feeder lambs 

choice, San Angelo 

Wholesale wat prices, Midwest 
Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb. 
Canrfer & cutter cow beef 
Pork loins, 8-14 lb. 3/ 
Pork bellies, 12-H lb. 
Hane, skinr>ed, 14-17 lb. 

All fresh beef retail price Uf 

Conmercial slaughter (thOu head)* 

Cattle 36,293 

Steers 16,912 

Heifers 11,237 

Cows 7,391 

Bulls & stags 758 

Calves 3,385 

Sheep & lambs 6,165 

Hogs 84,492 

Conmercial production (mil lb) 

Beef 23,557 

Veal 499 

Lamb & mutton 352 

Pork 14,728 



3,635 


7,920 


7,643 


7,560 


8,066 


19,346 


20,035 


21,020 


1,422 


1,660 


18,939 


19,263 


19,390 


1,702 


1,759 


1,132 


1,049 


1,207 


37 


111 



31.0 
27.8 



57.75 
37.19 
59.92 



64.56 62.79 



44.77 
37.20 



68.61 
34.02 

85.91 



90.76 
74.13 
91.51 
59.50 
67.50 



51.19 
45.62 



69.46 

34.78 



41.0 
32.8 



64.60 
44.63 
75.74 

75.36 



51.69 
46.69 



75.08 
35.62 



33.8 
34.3 



68.83 

38.17 
90.63 

74.00 



61.08 
45.89 



54.83 
34.62 



36.4 
25.0 



7,856 

1,369 

1,527 

126 



37.4 
25.7 



7,572 
1,633 
1,573 

106 



7,726 

1,531 
1,614 

139 



7,504 

2,170 

1,719 

141 



7,814 
1,367 

1,692 
68 



65.00 
47.83 
66.88 



68.31 

49.55 
87.50 



38.4 

23.0 



71.53 

49.83 
37.50 



39.3 
22.5 



72.71 

49.41 
96.41 



35.6 
24.3 



75-15 
48.79 
97.66 



27.9 

18.9 



70.58 

42.68 

100.88 



35.00 53.53 35.20 86.50 52.88 77.35 



44.43 
37.47 



83.53 

43.19 



47-01 
44.80 



77.25 
38.25 



42.79 
48.65 



83.75 

41.17 



42.10 
52.16 



76.50 
40.17 



47.55 

46-85 



72.67 
36.38 



45.60 
31.40 



59.35 
36.30 



73.14 102.26 94.56 113.63 112.63 111.30 100.25 90.63 77.80 



88.98 

71.31 

104.78 

65-82 

80-01 



97.21 
83.70 
106.23 
63.11 
80.96 



105.71 
54.15 

124.38 
78.44 
78.91 



97.15 
88.98 
102.43 
51.62 
66.70 



99.50 

92.18 
94.93 

48.40 
76.67 



103.47 
90.33 
87.82 
45.32 
78.35 



105.25 
89.69 
94.03 
43.13 
68.27 



111.70 
89.88 

112.75 
46.09 
67.70 



106.38 
81.28 

111.31 
45.51 
66.51 



212.64 214.41 213.95 217.58 219.97 219.68 221.54 227.18 



Cattle on feed (13 States) 
Number on feed (thou head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (thou head) 
Marketings (thou head) 
Other disappearance (thou head) 

Hogs & pigs CIO States) 5/ 
Inventory (thou head) 1/ 
6reeding (thou head) 1/ 
Karket (thoo head) 1/ 
Farrouinga (thou head) 
Pig crop (thou head) 



1965 



10,653 
23,366 
22,887 

1,378 

42,420 
5,348 

37,072 
6,831 

67,646 



37,288 

17,516 

11,097 

7,960 

715 

3,408 

5,635 

79,598 

24,213 
509 
331 

13,988 

Annual 
1986 



9,754 
23,583 
22,856 

1,236 

41,100 
5,258 

35,842 
8,223 

63,635 



35,647 

17,443 

10,906 

6,610 

689 

2,815 

5,200 

81,081 

23,405 
416 
309 

14,312 



3,035 

1,528 

902 

547 

58 

225 

420 

6,160 



1,928 
35 
24 

1,086 



2,921 

1,464 
891 
519 
47 
214 
390 

6,977 



1,943 
32 
24 

1,244 



2,753 

1,400 
815 
495 
48 
210 
416 

6,682 



1,828 
32 
26 

1,183 



2,896 


2,784 


2,908 


3,067 


1,436 


1,448 


1,509 


1,548 


694 


323 


850 


913 


512 


462 


494 


546 


54 


51 


55 


58 


223 


176 


179 


212 


548 


404 


427 


428 


7,680 


7,090 


6,881 


6,898 



1,925 
33 
35 

1,360 



1,842 
23 
26 

1,263 



1987 



9,245 
24,874 
22,971 

1,379 

39,690 
5,110 

34,560 
8,783 

68,417 



1987 

n in 



9,245 

5,680 

5,747 

371 



39,690 
5,110 

34,580 
1,916 

14,840 



8,807 

5,906 

5,619 

428 



38,370 

5,215 

33,155 

2,352 

18,601 



o,666 

6,590 

6,022 

242 



40,880 
5,325 

35,555 
2,257 

17,481 



IV 



6,992 

6,698 

5,583 

338 



43,075 

5,300 

37,775 

2,259 

17,503 



1,918 
30 
27 

1,231 . 

1988 
II 



2,024 
34 
27 

1,232 



9,769 
5,796 

5,810 
390 



42,845 
5,465 

37,380 
2,103 

16,331 



Hi 



8,991 



9,365 

5,898 
5,854 6/6,219 
418 



41,145 
5,500 

35,645 
2,552 

19,968 



44,040 

5,625 

38,415 

6/2,393 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn eoual in value to 100 pounds live weight* 3/ Beginning January 1984 pnces are 
r 14-17 lb.; January 1986 prices are. for 14- IS lb* 4/ Mew series estimating the conposite price of all beef grades and 



for , ^ ._. . . _ ._. ., _____ ^__ „._ ^ , , _ 

ground beef sold by retail stores. This new series in addition to, but does not replace, the series for the retail Price of 
■ ■ ' ' ...--. ^^^^ ^^ preceding year-Feb. (I), nar.-May (II), June-Aug. (IIO, and 



Choice beef that appears in table 8. 5/ Quarters are Oec. 
Sept. -Nov. (JV). 6/ Intentions, 'Classes estimated. 



not available. 



Information contacts: Ron Gustafson or Leland Southard (202) 786-1235. 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17.— Supply & Utilization 



1.2 



Set 
3/ 



Area 
Planted 



Harves- 
ted 



HU acre£ 



TieLd 



Bu/«crfr 






fotal 



Feed 
and 

resid- 
ual 



Other 
domes- 
tic 
use 



Ex- 
ports 



KiL bu 



Total 
use 



Ending 
stocks 



Farm 
price 



S/bu 



Wheat 
1003/84 
1Q&4/8S 
1985/96 
l9flA/a7* 
^987/88' 
1988/89* 



Rice 
1983/54 
1984/85 
1985/B6 
19B6/87' 
1987/88* 

i9aa/89* 



Corn 
1903/84 
1954/05 
19S5/0A 
1996/07* 
1987/08' 
1908/09* 



Sorohun 
1 $03/04 
1954/05 
1965/66 
1956/07* 
1957/08* 
1908/09* 



Barley 
1903/54 
1904/05 
19B5/B6 
1996/07* 
1987/08* 
1908/99* 



Oats 
1903/04 
1984/05 
1985/66 
1996/87* 
1907/08' 
1908/89- 



Soybeans 
1983/54 
1984/85 
1985/96 
1966/87* 
1987/88* 
1908/S9* 



30,0 
18.3 
18.8 
ZO.Z 
27.9 
£6.5 



1.74 
.79 
1.24 
1,Z7 
1,26 
.00 



32.2 
3.9 
5.4 
12,7 
ZU6 
2K3 



5.7 
,6 

,9 
2.3 
4.1 
3,0 



1,1 
.5 

,7 
1.0 
2.9 
2.0 



.3 

.1 
.1 
.4 
.8 
.2 



76. 
79. 
75. 

^: 

65. 



Kil acre* 



Mil acres 



60 
00 
83 
76 
65 
67 



Hi I acres 



IT. 
17. 
10. 

10. 



Mil acres 

10.4 
12,0 
13.2 
13,1 
11.0 
9.7 

Mii acres 

20.3 
12.4 
13,3 
14.7 
18,0 
14,0 

Mil acres 

63*8 
67.0 

65:4 
57.4 
58.8 



61.4 
66,9 
64.7 
60,7 
55.9 
52,9 



39. 
38. 
37. 
34. 
37. 
34. 



Lb/ acre 



2,17 


4,598 


2.00 


4,954 


2.49 


5,414 


2,36 


5,651 


2.33 


5A82 


2.66 


5,342 




0u/acre 


51.5 


01.1 


71.9 


106.7 


75.2 


118.0 


69.2 


119.3 


59,2 


119.4 


57.1 


70.5 



Bu/acre 



9.7 
11.2 
11.6 
12.0 
10,0 

7.4 



9.1 
8,2 
8.2 
6.9 
6.9 
5,4 



62,5 
66,1 
61.6 
59.3 
56.4 
56.9 



48 
56 
66 

67 
69 
62 



Bu/acre 

52,3 
53,4 

51.0 
50.8 
52.6 

38.9 

Bu/acre 

52.6 

58.0 
63.7 

56.3 
54.0 
38.4 

Bu/acre 

26.2 

28.1 
34,1 
33.3 
33.7 
26.0 



2,420 
2,595 
2,425 
2 092 
2,105 

i,aai 



99.7 
135.0 
134.9 
133.4 
127.7 
152.6 



4,175 
7,674 
0,877 
6,250 
7,064 
4,479 



400 
666 
1,120 
930 
741 
561 



509 
599 
591 
611 
527 
208 



477 

474 
521 
566 
374 
206 



1,636 

1,061 
2 099 

1 940 
1 905 
1,474 



3,939 
4,003 
3,866 
4,018 
3,941 
3,t02 



172.1 
107,3 
201,0 
213-3 
162.3 
187,3 



7,700 

0,654 

10,536 

12,291 

11,948 

8,036 



927 

1,154 
1,420 
1,489 
1,484 
1,286 



735 
799 

848 
942 
877 

629 



727 

609 
728 
603 
552 
378 



1,981 
2,037 

2,415 
2,476 
2 341 
I 754 



369 
405 
279 
413 
300 
270 



3,818 
4,079 
4,095 
4,714 
4,650 
4,400 



305 
539 
664 
533 
520 
500 



282 
304 
333 

296 
251 
240 



466 
433 
460 
395 
359 
215 



7/79 
7/93 
7/66 
7/104 
7/96 
7/94 



742 
749 
767 
760 
005 
035 



1,429 
1,424 
915 
1,004 
1,600 
1,400 



2,540 
2,578 
1 961 
2,197 
2,705 
2,505 



Kil cut Croug)^ cquw, } 



6/54,9 
6/60.5 
6/65.8 
6/76.3 
6/80.8 
6/63.5 

HU bu 

975 
1,091 
1,160 
V, 192 
1,236 

i;2io 

Kil bu 

10 
16 
28 
15 
14 
15 

Kil bu 

170 
170 
169 
174 
174 
175 

Mil bu 

7B 
74 
62 
73 
79 
06 

Mil bu 

903 
1,030 
1 053 
1 179 
1,150 
1,000 



70.3 
62.1 
58.7 
85.4 
70. D 
75,0 



92 
77 
22 

137 

131 

50 



743 
590 
740 
757 
765 
560 



125.0 
122.6 

124,5 
161.7 
150,8 
158.5 



1,901 


6,694 


1,965 


7,036 


1,241 


6,496 


1,504 


7,410 


1.700 


7,596 


1,650 


7,260 


245 


640 


297 


854 


178 
190 


^s 


225 


759 


200 


715 



544 
551 
523 
606 
555 
465 



546 
509 
544 
471. 
440 
302 



1,005 
1,721 
1,079 
2 040 
2,060 
1,654 



1,399 
1,425 
1 905 
1 821 
1,236 
597 



46.9 
64.7 
77,3 
51.6 
31.5 
28.8 



1,006 
1,646 
4,040 
4,082 
4,365 
1,576 



207 
300 
551 
743 
725 
571 



189 
'247 
325 

336 
.321 
164 



161 
160 
164 
133 
112 
76 



176 
316 
536 

436 
280 
100 



3,51 
3,39 
3.08 
2,42 
2,57 
3,45-3,95 

t/CMt 

8.57 
8,04 
6.53 
3.75 

6,90-7.10 
5.00-7,00 

S/bu 

3.21 
2,63 
2,23 

1.50 

1.90-2.00 

2,30-2.70 

S/bu 

2,74 
2.32 

1.93 
1.37 

1.60-1.70 
2.10-2.50 

S/bo 

2,47 
2,29 

1.96 
1,61 
1.81 
2,50-2,90 

t/bu 

1.62 
1.67 
1,23 
1.21 
1,56 
2.50-3,00 

t/bo 

7.83 
5.04 

5.05 
4.76 
6,15 
7.25-9.75 



Mil lb£ 



8/ Cts/lb 



ioybefln oil 
1903/04 

1904/85 
1985/06 

1966/87* 
1907/88' 
1988/89* 



Soybean seal 
1983/04 

1964/85 

1905/06 

1906/87* 

1987/06* 

1906/69* 



10,072 

11 460 
11,617 

12 783 
12 928 
11,100 



22,756 
24,529 
24,951 
27,756 
20 010 
25,750 



12,133 
12,209 
12,257 

13^745 
14,805 
I3;i50 



25,230 
24,784 
25 338 
27,970 
28 250 
24,050 



9,588 
9,917 
10 053 
10,033 
10 900 
10 850 



1,824 
1,660 
1,257 
1 187 
2,050 
1 250 



Thou ton* 



17,615 

19,480 
19,090 
20,307 
21 300 
19,150 



5,360 
4,917 
6,036 
7,343 
6,650 
4,600 



11,412 
11,577 
11 310 
12,020 
12,950 
12,100 



22,975 
24 397 
25,126 
27;730 
27,950 
23,750 



721 
632 

947 
1,725 
1,855 
1 050 



30.60 
29.50 
18,00 
15.40 
22.50 
23,00-28.00 



255 
367 

212 
240 
300 
300 



9/ t/ton 

108 
125 
155 
163 
225 
255-285 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 







Atel 










Feed 

and 

resid- 


Other 
domes- 
tic 












Set 




Harves- 




froduc- 


Total 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


lani 




■Aide 
3/ 


Plane ed 
kU »tres 


ted 


Yield 

Lb/acre 


tfon 


su^iy 


ual 


use 


porCs 


use 


>tocJcs 


price 
5/ 










HU bal 


es 






cta/lb 


Cotton 10/ 


























19B3/64 


^:? 


7.9 


7.3 


5QS 


7.8 


15.7 


*- 


5.9 


V? 


12.7 


2.8 


65.30 


19&t/B5 
19a5/a6 


11.1 


10.^ 


600 


13.0 


15.8 




5.5 


11.8 


4_1 


58,70 


3.6 


10.7 


10.2 


ni 


13.4 


17.6 


*- 


^:t 


2.0 


8.4 


9.4 


56.50 


l9a6/87* 


3.A 


10.0 


8.5 


9.7 


19.1 




6.7 


K.l 


5.0 


52.^0 


t9S7/aa* 

1988/89* 


3.3 


10.4 


10.0 


706 


U.8 


19.e 




7.7 


t:^ 


U.3 


S.6 


64.20 




12.2 


11.6 


616 


14.9 


20.5 


-- 


7.0 


11.7 


fl.9 





•August 11, 1988 Supply and Demand Estimates. 1/ MerKetIng ye«r beginning June 1 for u*ieat, barley, and oats, August 1 for cotton and 
riCe, Septentier 1 for toybeans, Corn, and sorghi/n, October 1 for soymeat, and soyoil. 2/ Conversion factors: Hectare (ha.) = 2-471 
acres, 1 rwtric ton ^ 2204.622 pounds. 36.7437 bushels of wheat op soybeans, 19.3679 bushels of com or SOr^hiFi, 45.9296 bushels Oi 
barley, 68.8944 bushei« of Ottt&, 22.046 cwt. of rice, aod 4.59 480-pound bales of cotton. 3/ Include* diversion PlK and acreage 
reduction programs. 4/ Includes iiports. 5/ HarKet average prices do not include an allowance ^or loans outstanding and Goverrtneot 
purchases. 6? Residual included (n domestic uSe. 7/ Includes seed. 8/ Average of crude soybean oil, Decatur. 9/ Average of 44 percent, 
I>eC4tur. 10/ Upland and extra long staple. Stock estimates based on Census Bureau d^Ca uhich retuLtt in an inaccotnted difference 
betueen supply and use estimates and changes in ending s cocks. -* * not available. 

Information contact: Cormodity Economics Division, Crops Sranch (302) 7fl6-1840. 



Table 18.— Food Grains 



Wholesale prices 

Uheat, NO. 1 HRW. 
ICansas City (S/bu) 2/ 

Wheat, DNS( 
Minneapolis (i/bu) 2/ 

Rice, S.W. La. (S/cut) 3/ 
Wheat 

Exports (mil bu) 

Mill grind (mi I bu) 

Wheat flour production (mil cut) 
Rice 

Exports (mil cwt, rough equiv) 



Marketing 


year 1/ 




1987 
JLne 






1988 






1933/84 1984/85 1985/86 


1986/87 


Feb 


Har 


Apr 


May 


June 


3.84 3.74 


3.28 


2.72 


2.70 


3,28 


3,10 


3,14 


3.20 


3.79 


4.21 3.70 
19.33 17.98 


3,25 
16,11 


2.62 
10,25 


2.66 

10.50 


3.26 

24.45 


3.05 
24.50 


3,19 

24,00 


3.30 
20.75 


4.17 
18.85 


1,429 1,424 
701 676 
303 301 


915 1 

703 

314 


,004 
755 
335 


126 

64 
28 


147 
58 
26 


151 

60 
26 


156 
58 
26 


154 
65 

29 


1Z9 
63 
28 



70.3 



62.1 



58.7 



85.4 



3,6 



4.3 



5.9 



5.0 



7.3 



wheat 

Stocks, beginning (mil bu) 
Domestic use: 

Food (mil bu) 

Feed L teed (mil bu) 4/ 
Exports (mil bu) 



Marketing year 1/ 
1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 
1,399 ^,425 1,905 



1987 1988 

Dec- Feb Mar-May Jun-Aug Sept -Nov Dec* Feb Mar-May Jun-AU9 
2,671,5 2,249.8 1,820.9 2,988.5 2,505,3 1,908.5 1,266.2 



651 

502 

1,424 



683 
363 

915 



714 

548 

1,004 



177,2 

47.6 

202.7 



180.3 
38.7 

216,8 



184.9 
345.5 

409.9 



196.1 
-17.7 

308.5 



175 

13 
412 



180 

-2 

467 



1/ Begfimfng Jltw.I for wheat and August 1 for rice. 2/iOrdinary protein. 3/ Long-grain, milled basis. 4/ Feed use 
approximated by residual. -- = not available. 

Information contacts: Ed Allen and Janet Livezey (202) 786-1840* 



Table 19,-CpHon 



U.S. 



.S. price, $LM, 
1-1/16 in, (cts/tb) 2/ 
orthern Europe prices: 

Index (cts/lb) 3/ 

U,S. M 1-3/32 in. (cts/lb) 4/ 



Marketing year 1/ 
1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 



73.1 

87.6 
87.1 



60.5 

69,2 
73.9 



60.0 

4S.9 
64.8 



53,2 

62.0 

61.6 



1987 

June 

70.4 

79.3 
76,2 



Feb 
57,8 

67.5 

69,8 



Mar 
59,6 

66.3 

70,8 



1988 
"Apr" 
60.1 



65.8 

72.4 



May 

61.6 

65.6 
75.3 



6,399 
1,969 

4,102 



7,452 
6,684 
9,348 



655 

468 
7,298 



649 
740 



706 
779 



610 

571 

9,788 



630 

517 

8,607 



June 
62,9 

66.8 

80,0 



U.S. mill consunption (thou bales) 5,927 5,545 
Exports (tlipu bales) 6,786 6,201 

Stocks, beginning (thou bales) 7,937 2,775 4;102 91348 7,298 12,477 11,273 

1/ Beginning August 1. 2/ Average spot market, 3/ Liverpool Outlook (A) index; average of 5 loyest priced of 11 
selected growths, 4/ Memphis territory growths, 

Jnformation contact; Bob_Skinner (202) 786-1840. 



586 

515 

7,460 
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Table 20.— Feed Grains . 



Marketing year 1/ 
1963/ 8A 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 



Wholesale prices 
Corn, MO. 2 y«Uou, 

Chicago Ct/bu) 
Sorghuo, NO. Z yellow, 

Kansas City (t/cwt) 
flartey, feed, 

Dututh (t/bu) 2/ 
Sarley, malting, 

Minneapolis (t/bu) 
Exports 
born (mM bu) 
feed grains (mil metric tons) 3/ 



3.46 

5,22 

2.48 

2.84 

1,902 
56.5 



2.79 

4.46 

2.09 

2.S5 

1,865 
56.6 



2.35 
3.72 
1.53 
2.24 



1.64 
2.73 
1.44 
1.89 



1,241 1,504 
56.6 46.3 



1987 
June 

Ksa 

3.20 
t.73 

2.07 

120.8 
3.4 



Corn 
Stocks^ beginning (mil bu) 
Domestic use: 

Feed (mil bo) 

food, seed, ind. Cmil bo) 
Exports (mil bu) 
Total use tn\i bo) 



Marketing year 1/ 
1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 «»r-#1ay 
3,523 1,006 1,648 4,040 8,248 



3,818 
975 

1,902 
6 694 



4,079 
1,091 
1,865 

7,036 



4,095 
1,160 
1 241 
6,496 



4,717 
1,191 
1,504 
7 410 



1,091 
325 

500 
1,917 



Feb 

2,01 

3.24 

1,77 

2.15 

125.0 
4.0 



Mar 

2.03 
3.27 

1.88 

2.08 

165.3 
5.2 



1967 
Jun-A^ Sept-Nov 
6,332 4,882 



768 
315 
368 

1,451 



1fi8 
Apr 

2.03 
3.16 
1.94 

2.11 

167.3 
5.2 



Dec-Feb 
9,769 



1,488 


1,444 


292 


282 


396 


408 


2,178 


2,134 



Hay 

2,09 
3.21 
1,98 

2,24 

181.2 
5.3 

1966 

Har-Hay 

7,635 

960 

330 

514 

1,B04 



June 

2,74 

4.56 
2.41 
3,61 



Jun-Aug 
5,830 



1/ Septentier 1 for corn and sorghun; June 1 for oats end barley. 2/ 8egif«ing March 1987 reporting point changed from 
Minneapolis to Dututh. 3/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghun, oats, and barley. -- ■ not avouable. 

Information contact: James Cole (202) 786-1840. 



Table 21.— Fa!s& Oils 



Marketing year 1/ 
1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 



Soybeans 
UholesaU price, Ho. 1 yellow, 

Chicago (t/bu) 2/ 
Crushings (mil bu) 
Exports Cmit bu) 
Stocks, beginning im\ bu) 

Soybean oi I 
Wholesale pnce. crude, 
Decatur (cts/lD) 
Production tml lb) 
Domestic disap, (mil lb) 
Exports (mil \b) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 

Soybean nwel 
Wholesale pricey 44X protein, 
Decatur (S/ton) 
Production (thou ton) 
Domestic disap, (thou ton) 
Exports (thou ton) 
Stocks, beginning (thou ton) 

Margarine, wholesale price, 
Chicago, white (cts/\b) 



7.73 5,88 

952.7 1,030,5 

742.8 600,7 
344.6 175,7 



30.55 

10,862,8 
9,569.6 
1,813,7 
1,260,9 



188,21 
22,756.2 
17,538.8 
5,436.1 

474.1 



29,52 

11,467.9 
9,888,5 

1,659.9 
720,5 



5,20 

1,052,8 
740,7 
316.0 



18.02 
11,617.3 

10,045.9 

1,257.3 

632.5 



125.46 154.86 

24,529.9 24,951.3 

19,461.3 19,117.2 

4,916.5 6,009,3 

255.4 386,9 



46.3 



55.5 



51.2 



5.03 
1,178.8 
756.9 
536.0 



1987 
May 



5.46 
95.3 
37.6 
85.2 



15.36 
12,783,1 

10,820,1 
1,164,5 47 

946,6 2,344.1 



16.22 
1,037,6 

918,^ 



Jan 



6.13 

106,7 
77,0 

145.0 



Feb 



6.14 
99.8 

97,0 
141,8 



1988 
Mar 



6.24 
107.6 

74.8 
139.3 



Apr May 



6.64 7.29 

102.6 96.0 

65.1 39.7 

133.8 113,9 



21,98 20,94 20.22 21,67 26.55 

1,170.2 1,091.8 1,186,9 1,132.7 1,086,9 

804.0 962.9 809,3 1,003,7 2,384.0 

25.7 281.0 273.7 87,7 138.6 

2,050.5 2,390.9 2,238,9 2,342.8 2,385.2 



162,61 
27,756.8 

20,367,4 
7,343.0 

211.7 



40.3 



174.90 193.75 183.00 191,80 200.40 223.50 

2,245.6 2,554.4 2,377.1 2,572.8 2,449.9 2.338-7 

1 740.1 1,625.2 1,475.8 1,649.4 1,654.9 1.665.9 

427.8 635.0 986.9 964.7 739.1 716,7 

244.0 296.2 390.4 304.9 243,7 299,5 



40.13 46,75 



46.00 



45.80 47.19 49.00 



1/ Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal end oil; calendar year for margarine. 2/ Beginning April 1, 
1982, prices based on 30-day delivery, using upper end of the range. 

Information contacts: Roger Hoskin (202) 786-1840; Tom Bickerton (202) 786-1624. 
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Payment r«te$ 












Target 


Loan 


Findley 


Deficiency Paid 


PIE 


Base 


Proyr™ 


Partici- 




price 


rate 


Loan 




land 




acres 


pation 








r»te 




diver- 
sion 








r«te 2/ 








t/bu. 






Pe rcent 
3/ 


Nil. 

acres 




Percent 
of base 


Uheat 
1963/84 
1984/85 


4.30 


3.65 




.65 


2,70 


95 


90.9 


15/5/10-30 


78/78/51 


4.38 


3.30 




1.00 


2.70 


85 


94.0 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


1985/86 


4.36 


3.30 




1.06 


2.70 




94.0 


20/10/0 


73 


1986/87 4/ 
1987/88 


4.36 


3.00 


Z.40 


1.98 


2,00 


1.10 


92.2 


22.5/2.5/5-10 


85/85/21 


4.36 


2.65 


2.28 


1.76 






91.6 


27.5/0/0 


87 


1988/89 


4.Z3 


2.76 


2.21 


1.53 








27.5/0/0 




1989/90 
















10/0/0 




Aice 
1983/84 






t/cwt 














11.40 


8.14 




2.77 


2.70 


SQl 


3.95 


15/5/10-30 


98/98/67 


1984/85 
1985/56 


11.90 


8.00 




3.76 






4.16 


Z5/Q/0 
20/15/0 


85 


11.90 


8.00 


5/3.16 


3.90 


3.50 




4.23 


89 


1986/87 4/ 


n.90 


7.20 


5/3.82 

5/5.75 


4.70 






4.20 


35/0/0 
55/0/0 


92 


1987/88 


11.66 


6.84 


4.82 






4.20 


97 


1988/89 


11.15 


6.63 


5/7.00 


1.65 






4.22 


Z5/0/0 


85 


Corn 
1983/84 






t/bu^ 














2.86 


2. 65 







1,50 


80 


82.6 


10/10/10-30 


71/71/60 


1984/85 


3.03 


2.S5 




.43 






80.8 


10/0/0 


54 


1985/86 


3.03 


2.55 




.46 






84.2 


10/0/0 


69 


1986/67 4/ 


3.03 


2.4D 


i.92 


1.11 


.73 




81.9 


17.5/2.5/0 


85 


1987/83 


3.03 


2.26 


1.82 


1.21 


2.00 




83.3 


20/15/0 


88/55 


1988/89 


2.93 


2.21 


1.77 
t/bu. 


1,10 


1.75 






20/10/0; 0/92 




Sorghin 
1983/84 


Z.72 


2.52 




^ 


1.50 


80 


18.0 
18.2 


6/£same] 


72/72/^3 


1984/65 
1985/86 


2.88 


2.42 




.46 








42 


2.88 


2.42 




.46 






19.3 




55 


1986/67 4/ 


z.aa 


2.28 


1.82 


1.06 


.65 




18.7 




75 


1987/88 


2.88 


2.16 


1.74 


^.14 


1.90 




18.1 




83/42 


1988/69 


2.78 


2.-^0 


1.66 
t/bu. 


1.08 


1.65 










iariey 
1983/84 


2.60 


2.16 




.21 


1.00. 




11.0 


6/CSBrneJ 


55/55/0 


1984/6S 


1:18 


2.08 




.26 






11.6 




44 


1965/86 


2.08 




:52 






13.3 




57 


1986/87 4/ 


2.60 


1.95 


1.56 


1.04 


.57 




12.4 




^ 


1987/88 


2.60 


.86 


1.49 


1.11 


1.60 




12.9 




82/23 


1988/89 


2.51 


1.80 


1.44 
t/bu. 


.76 


1.40 










OMtE 




















1983/84 


1.60 


1.36 




.11 


.75 




9.8 


6/[sa(TieJ 


20/20/a 


1984/85 


1.60 


1.3; 











9.8 




14 


985/86 


1.60 






.29 






9.4 




14 


1986/87 4/ 


1.60 


1:24 


.99 


.50 


.36 




9.5 




37 


987/88 


.60 


1.18 


.94 


.55 


■;80 




6.7 




44/15 


1988/89 


1.55 


1.13 


.90 
t/bu. 


.30 








.5/0/p; 0/92 




Soybeans 7/ 
963/84 




5.02 
















984/65 




5.02 
















1965/86 




5.02 
















1986/87 4/ 




4.77 
















1987/88 




4.77 
















1988/89 






Ctft/ib. 














UptarxJ cotton 
1983/84 


76.0 


55.00 




12.10 


25.00 


85 


15.4 


20/5/10-30 


93/93/77 


]'^^n 


61.0 


55.00 




18.60 






15.6 


25/0/0 


70 


61.0 


57.30 




23.70 


30.00 




15.8 


»^ 


82/0/0 


1986/87 4/ 


81. D 


55.00 


6/44. d& 


26.00 






\l:\ 


93 


l^'^H 


79.4 


52.25 


9/ 


17.3 






25/0/0 


92 


75.9 


51.80 




16.00 






15.0 


12.5/0/0 





1/ Percentage of base acres farmers participating in Acreage Reduction Programs/Paid ^-and Oiversion/PK were required to devote to 
confttrving use* to receive program benefit*. In addition to the percentages shown for 1983/84, farmers had the option of Siiaiitti^ 
bidi to retire their entire base acreages. 2/ Percentage of base acres enroUed in Acreage Reduction Prograro/Pald Land 
OiversloiyplK. 3/ Percent of program yield, except 1986/67 wheat, which is dollars per bushel, 1963 «nd 1984 PIE rates apply only 
to the 10-30 and 10-20 portions, respectively. 4/ Payment rates for payments received in cash M«re reduced by 4.3 percent in 1986/87 
Ckie to Grarm-Rucinan-Hollings. 5/ Annual average world market price. 6/ The sorghim, oata and barley programs were the ^ame as for 
corn each year except 1985/84, when Pli: was not offered on barley and oats, and in 1986 for oata, 7/ There are no target prices, 
acreage programs, or payment rates for soybeans. 8/ Loan repayment rate. 9/ Loans rr«y be repaid at the lower of the loan rate or 
world market prices. 



Inforimtlon contact: J 



Cole <202) 786-1840. 
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Table 23.-Fruif 



1976 1977 197a 1979 19W ^9^^ 19B2 1933 1984 19B5 l98A 1987 P 



Citrus 1/ 

Production (thou ton) 15,?4Z U,?55 13,3Z9 16,484 15,105 12,057 13,608 10,79? 10,488 11, OU 11,952 12,679 

Per capita corwuiptlon (lbs) 2/ 117.1 115.1 107.5 lOS.4 112.6 104.4 109.3 119.9 102.9 109.1 118.0 114.9 

Moncitrus 3/ 

Production (thou tons) 11,846 12,274 12,460 13,689 15,152 12,961 14,217 14,154 14,292 14,189 13,917 15,949 

Per capita cOfttkJnption (lbs) 2/ 84.1 84.5 53.0 85.7 87.3 aa.O 89.0 88.9 93.7 92.3 95.7 101.9 

1987 19fla 

July Aug Sept Oct NOv Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr Hay June 

F.O.B. shipping point prices 

Apples Cl/carton) 4/ 14.34 11.60 -- 7.93 7.83 8.98 7.75 11.50 11.03 10.96 10.98 14.21 

Pears (S/box) 5/ -- -- -- 12.00 1D.82 9.70 9.26 11.18 8.94 12.38 15.14 17.50 

Oranges {%/box) 6/ 6.29 6.18 6.01 7.36 10.23 5.45 6.19 6.24 5.99 6.42 7.87 7.76 

Grapefruit CS/bO*) 6/ 5.58 5.95 5.07 5.07 6.81 5,84 5.34 5.25 4.86 4.50 3.96 2.89 

Stocks eriding 

Fre«h »PPles (mil lbs) 74.9 4.2 2.687.1 5,390.2 4,697.2 3,311.6 3,158.9 2,417.4 1,554.1 1,092.7 552.2 248.1 

Fresh pears {mil lbs) 11.8 195.2 507. 1 425.8 538.8 279.4 198.4 143.4 99.7 49.2 17.9 2.7 

Frozen fruitt (rnU lbs) 865.7 908.3 908,7 957.9 943.1 858.2 790.4 720.1 634.6 593.3 543.5 654.4 

Frozen orange juice (mil Lbs) 942.1 792.6 840.0 652.8 569.0 662.4 980.4 1,073.1 1,004.1 1,018.7 1.120.1 1.180.1 

V Crop year beginning with year indicated. 2/ Per capita consunption for total U.S. population, intludtng military consutiption of both 
fresh and processed fruit in fresh weight equivalent. 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red Delicioos, Washington, extra fancy, Carton tray pack, 
80-113's. 5/ O'AnJoo, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. tjo. 1, 90-135's. 6/ U.S. e<^Tvalent ontree returns. P ■ prelinnnary. 
* - * not Bvai lable. 

Information contact: 8en Huang (202) 786-1885. 



Table 24.— Vegetables, 



Calendar year 

1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1954 1985 1986 1987 
Production 

Total vegetables (1,000 cwt) 1/ 382,165 413,925 381,370 379,123 431,515 403,320 457,392 453,769 445,436 462,4D2 

Fresh (1.000 Cwt) 1/ 2/ 182,563 190,859 190,228 194,694 207,924 I97,9l9 2l7,132 217,932 216,267 218,190 
Processed (tons) 3/ 9,980,100 11.153,300 9,557,100 9,221,460 11,179,590 10,270,050 12.013,020 11,791,860 11,616,560 12.210,580 
Mushrooms (1,000 lbs) 454,007 470,069 469,576 517,146 490,826 561 531 595 6fll 587 956 

Potatoes (1,000 cwt) 366,314 342,447 302,857 338,591 355,131 333,911 362,612 407 109 361,511 385,774 

Sweetpotatoes (1,000 cwt) I3,1l5 13,370 10,953 12,799 14,833 12.083 12,986 14,853 12,674 12,103 

Dry edible beans (1,000 cwt) 18,935 20,552 26,729 32,751 25,563 15,520 21,070 22,175 22,886 26,309 

1987 1988 

Ji*» July Aug Sept Oct NOV Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May Ji^^ 
Sn^pnttnts 

Fresh (1,000 CHt) 4/ 35,745 23,791 17,075 20,213 16,104 15,445 18,964 17,690 23,141 18,271 18,927 26,488 36,997 

Potatoes (1,000 cwt) 12,622 7,631 8,514 11,384 9,718 11,021 10,685 11,759 12,702 8,890 14 970 12 356 12 791 

Sweetpototoes (1,000 cwt) 98 34 136 322 359 795 518 354 343 366 218 174 35 

1/ 1983 data are not coijparable with 1984 and 1985. 2/ Estimate reinstated for asparagus iiith the 1^84 crop; All other years also include 

occoil, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, honeydews, onions, and tomatoes. 3/ Estunates remscated forcucLnbers with thi 



brocco 



-L^^-" ' i *-"' ' "^*/ "-""* ' ' ^vm^ ' '-^'■?'Ti s«eei i-Qin, vvtiutct nmeyu^Hs, viihis, ana lomaioes. ^f estimates remscaieQ Tor cucLHoers wi 

1VB4 crop; alt other years also include snap beans, sweet corn, green peas^ and tomatoes. 4/ Includes snap beans, broccoli, cabbage, 

carrots, cauliflower, cetery. sueet corn, cucunbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, bell peppers, squash, tomatoes, cantaloupes, honeydews, and 
watermelons. " * not available. 

Information contacts: shannon Hann or Cathy Greene C202) 786-1384. 



the 



Table 25.— Other Commodiiies 



Annual 1987 19B8 

1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 Apr- June July-Sept Oct-Oec Jan-Mar Apr- June 
Sugar 
Production 1/ 5,682 5,890 5,969 6,257 7,278 766 866 3,622 2,079 774 
Deliveries 1/ 8,812 8,454 8,035 7,786 8,167 2,001 2,146 2,112 1,951 1,965 
Stocks, ending 1/ 2,570 3,005 3,126 3,227 965 2,476 1,497 965 3,567 2,467 
Coffee 
Coflposite green price 

N.y. (cts/lb) 131.51 142.95 137.46 185.18 109. U 105,91 99.16 116.12 121.98 121.44 P'' 
Imports, green bean 
equiv. fmfl lbs) 2/ 2,259 2,411 2,550 2,596 2,658 790 645 640 585 450 P 

Annoal 1987 1988 
- *_**-*****...*.... *..* __...- _****_._._ . _*_^-. ....*._*L.**_ 

1985 1986 1987 P May Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May 



Tobacco 
Prices at auctions 3/ 

flue-cured (S/lb) 1.72 1.52 ^- NO NQ HQ NO NQ KQ NO 

Burley CS/Lb) 1-59 1.57 -- NO 1.58 1.51 1.51 NO NQ NQ 
Domestic consumption 4/ 

Cigarettes (bil) 594,0 584.0 577.0 51,0 48.5 52.4 46.1 52.3 44.8 51.6 
Urge cigars fmil) 3,226 3,090 2,757 233.1 220.2 151.4 192.6 223.9 196.3 223.8 

1/ 1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ wet inports of green and processed 
coffee. 3/ Crop year July- June for flue-cured, October -September for burley. 4/ Taxable removals, P - preliminary. 
-- = not available. NQ = no quote. 

[nformatfor^ contacts: Csugar) Peter ^8uiianelUf202) 786-18S8^^<coffee) fred Cray C202) 786-1388; (tobacco) Verner Grise 
(202) 786-1890. 
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Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Products 



1982/83 



1983/B^ 



198^/85 



1985/86 



1986/87 



1987/88 P 1988/89 F 



Wheat 
Area Ch«t«re) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric tpn) 1/ 
ConsLfiption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric twi) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consinption (metric tt^) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) ^/ 
ConsLfiption (metric ton) 2/ 
Endif>9 Stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Total grairis 
Area (hectare) 
Prodtx:tion (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
ConsLfiptlon (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric ton) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 

Meals 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Oils 

Production (metric too) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Cot ton 
Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports fbale) 
Consinption (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 



Red meat 
Production (mil metric tons) 
Consumption (mil metric tons) 
Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 
Production (mil metric tons) 
Consunption (mil metric tons) 
Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
Hilk production (mil metric tons) 



237.3 

^77. 3 

98.7 

460.1 
130. 



338, 
783, 
90, 
753 
181. 



U0.6 
266.5 

11,9 
266.5 

43.3 



716,6 
1,547,7 

200,6 

1,499,9 

354,7 



143,5 

178.2 

35,2 

20.5 



98.1 
31.6 



43.4 
14,0 



31.4 
68.1 
19,5 
68.3 
25,2 

1982 



94.6 

93.3 

5.8 



23,7 
23.3 

1-4 



396.9 



228, 
489, 
102, 
474, 
145, 



334. 
687. 
93. 
758. 
110. 



H4,2 

308.0 

12,6 

304,6 
46,7 



707. 
1,484. 

208. 
1,537. 

302. 



135,8 

165,0 
33.0 
15,7 



92.5 
29.7 



42.1 
13.7 



31.0 
65.6 
19.2 
68.3 

24.0 

1983 



97.5 

95.8 

5.9 



24.4 

24.3 

1.3 



413.0 



231.0 
511.8 
107,0 
492.8 
164.2 



334.2 

814.1 
100.4 
781.0 
143,9 



144.4 
319,1 

11,5 
311,0 

54,8 



709.6 
1,645.0 

213.9 
1,584.8 

362.9 



150.6 

191,0 

33.1 

21.1 



101.7 
32.3 



46,1 
15,5 



33.9 
88.2 

20.2 
70.0 
42.4 

1984 



Million units 

229.3 

499.8 

85.0 

495.7 

168.2 



340.8 
841.8 
83.2 
777.8 
207.8 



144.9 

319.7 

12.8 

320.7 

54.1 



715.0 
1,661,3 

181.0 
1,594.2 

430,1 



154.8 

196.0 

34.6 

26.7 



104.7 
34.4 



49.4 
16.3 



31.9 

79-6 
20.2 
75.8 

47.2 

1985 



228.0 
529.7 

90.7 
522,0 
175,9 



336.9 
834.1 
83.9 
809.2 
232.7 



145.1 
318.3 

12.7 
322,5 

49.9 



710,0 
1,682-1 

187.3 
1,653,7 

458,5 



161,3 

194.3 

37,7 

23.4 



110.1 
36.4 



50.5 
17.0 



29.9 

70.4 
25.9 
82.5 

34.5 

1966 



220. 
505. 
104. 
533. 
148. 



323.2 
788.0 

82.7 
807.5 
213,2 



142.2 

307,5 

10,9 

3l5.7 

41,7 



685,4 
1,601,0 

198.0 
1,656.5 

402,9 



166.0 

205.5 

39.3 

21.3 



113-3 
36.2 



52.4 
17.6 



32.6 

80-3 
24.1 
82.6 
32,2 

1987 



99.3 

97,4 

5,9 



25.2 

24.8 

1.3 



413.4 



103.3 

101.2 

6,2 



26.2 
25,9 

1.2 



417,8 



105.6 

104.7 

6.6 



27,3 
26.9 

1.3 



423.9 



105.4 

103.8 

6.5 



29.0 
28.5 

1.4 



419.0 



219.7 
505.1 
96.3 
533,5 
119.7 



324,4 
717.9 
84,9 
803.1 
127.9 



145.9 

322.0 

12.4 

322.9 

40.8 



690.0 
1,545.0 

193.6 
1,659.5 

288.4 



167.0 

201, ^ 

35.1 

14.8 



112.4 
36.6 



53.2 

17.6 



34.5 
85,9 
23,6 
82.7 
35.1 

1938 F 



107.5 

106.2 

6.7 



30.1 
29.7 

1.4 



420.8 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade, 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consLfiption includes stock changes. 
3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for 
all countries; Includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1983 data 
correspond with 1982/83, etc, P = preliminary. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Frederic Surls (202) 786-1624; (red meat ft poultry) Linda BaiAey (202) 786-1266; (dairy) 5^ra Short 
(202) 766-1769, 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products"^ 





Annual 




1987 






1988 


^ 




1985 


1986 


1987 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Har 


Apr 


May 


June 


3.73 


3.19 


3.11 


2.99 


3.53 


3.60 


3.42 


3.47 


3.54 


4.10 


2.89 


2.27 


1.95 


2.08 


2.22 


2.24 


2.30 


2.29 


2.^28 


3.01 


l.tA 


2.16 


1.88 


2.01 


2.06 


2.13 


2.17 


2.09 


2.12 


2.91 


5.83 


5.45 


5.55 


5.82 


6.45 


6.46 


6.55 


6.92 


7.38 


9.38 


27.03 


16.36 


15,85 


15.57 


21.64 


20.79 


20.08 


21.49 


23.39 


27.51 


127.15 


157.62 


175.57 


187.25 


193.30 


184.39 


191.01 


199.98 


224.40 


290.42 


58.55 


53.47 


64.35 


70.42 


59.70 


57.83 


59.66 


60.07 


61.55 


62,92 


171.55 


153.96 


144.34 


141.45 


150.08 


149.27 


149.27 


141.22 


141.22 


141.22 


18.49 


14.60 


13.15 


10.50 


21.00 


24.50 


24.06 


24.00 


21.20 


20.50 


14.33 


9.03 


13.79 


14.73 


18.00 


17.08 


17.25 


16.17 


16.17 


17.18 


1.42 


2.01 


1.09 


1.08 


1.19 


1.28 


1.27 


1.23 


1.22 


1.23 


41.91 


42.87 


50.65 


50.58 


54.59 


53.75 


54,92 


55.68 


58.62 


70.64 


.99 


.88 


.%7 


.87 


.86 


.78 


.73 


.71 


.74 


.71 



Export convnodlties 

Wheat, f.o.b. vessel, Golf ports ($/bu) 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu) 

Grain sorghun, 
f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu) 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports C$/bu) 

Soybean ofl Decatur (cts/Lb) 

Soybean meal, Decatur ($/ton) 

Cotton, 8 rnarket avg. spot (cts/Lb) 

Tobacco, avg. price at auction (cts/Lb) 

Rice, f.o_b. mflL. Houston Ct/cMt) 

Inedible taltow, Chicago (cts/Lb) 
Import commodities 

toffee, N.y. spot ($/Lb) 

Rubber. N,y. spot (cts/Lb) 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. ($/Lb) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourian (202) 786-1820. 

Table 28.— Indexes of Nominal & Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 

1987 1988 

Aag Sept Oct .Nov "Dec Jan Feb Har Apr Hay June July 

Harch 1973=100 
Total U.S^j trade 1/ 

Nominal 99 97 97 92 90 91 91* 90* 89* 90* 93* 96* 

Aprfl 1971-100 

Agricultural trade 

Nominal 2/ 14,933 15,794 16,859 18,559 21,384 24,555 28,566 33,610 38,783 46,513 54,912 67,087 

Real 3/ 85 84 83 81 80 80 80* 79* 78* 78* 77* 81* 

Soybeans 

Nominal 2/ 426 444 460 491 600 596 606 612 611 612 614 618 

Real 3/ 71 69 69 66 65 64 64* 64* 63* 64* 65* 68* 

Wheat 

Nominal 2/ 88,101 93,144 99,717 109,724 126,159 145,327 169-807 200,627 232,272 279,552 330,913 405,368 

Real 3/ 104 103 102 99 97 99 f04* 104* 106* 107* 99* 102* 

Corn 

Nominal 2/ 13,642 14,427 15,392 16,943 19,547 22,412 26,038 30,593 35,262 42,239 49,821 60,811 

Real 3/ 74 73 72 69 69 69 69* 68* 67* 67* 68* 70* 

Cotton 

Nominal 2/ 269 292 267 280 282 282 281 279 281 280 287 298 

Real 3/ 87 86 86 85 83 83 82* 82* 80* 80* 80* 81* 

1/ Federal Reserve Board index of trade- weigh ted exchange Value of the U.S dollar against 10 other major industrial country 
currencies, plus Switzerland. These currencies dominate the financing of U.S total trade. 2/ Nominal values are percentage 
changes fn currency units per dollar, weighted by proportion of agricultural exports from the United States. An increase 
irxlicates that the doitar has appreciated. 3/ The real index deflates the nominal series by consumer price changes of the 
countries involved, resulting in dwergence between nominal and real indexes when hfgh-inf lation countries figure 
siqniffcantly. The nominal Federal Reserve index shows little divergence between nominal arxl real indexes because of similar 
inflation rates among the cocrttr^es included. *Preliminary. 

Infortnation Contact: Tim Baxter, Dave Stallfngs C202) 786-1706. 

Table 29.— Trade Balance ^ 

Fiscal year* Hay 

1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 F 1988 

t million 

Exports 

Agricultural 40,481 43,780 39,097 34,769 38,027 31,201 26,309 27,859 33,500 2,971 

Nonagricultural 169,846 185,423 176,308 159,373 170,014 179,236 176,628 202,331 - 23,134 

Total 1/ 210,327 229,203 215,405 194,142 208,041 210,437 202,937 230,190 - 26,105 
Imports 

Agricultural 17,276 17,218 15,485 16,373 18,916 19,740 20,875 20,643 21-,000 1,676 

Nonagricultural 223,590 237,469 233,349 230,527 297,736 313,722 342,855 367,381 -- 34,668 

Total 2/ 240,866 254,687 248,834 246,900 316,652 333,462 363,730 388,024 -- 36,344 
Trade balance 

Agricultural 23,205 26,562 23,612 18,396 19,111 11,461 5,434 7,216 12,500 1,295 

Nonagricultural -53,744 -52,046 -57,041 -71,154 -127,722 -134,486 -166,227 -165,050 ■- -11,534 

Total -30,539 -25,484 -33,429 -52,753 -108,611 -123,025 -160,793 -157,834 ■■ -10,239 

*Fiscal years begin October 1 and end September 30. Fiscal year 1987 began Oct. 1, 1986 and ended Sept. 30, 1987. 
1/ Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments CF.A.S, value). 2/ Imports for consunption Ccustoms value). 
F = forecast. -- = not available- 
Information contact: Steve HacOonald (202) 786-1822. 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animals, live (no) V 

Heats £ preps*, excL* pouttrY (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 

Poultry meats (mt) 

Fats, oils, I greases (mt) 

Hides & skins incl. furskins 

Cattle hides, whole (rw) 1/ 

Hink peCts (no) 1/ 

Grains I feeds (mt) 
Uheat (mt) 
Wheat Hour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grains, incl. products (mt) 
Feeds 4 fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nutSj and preps, (mt) 
Fruft juices incl. froi. (hi) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, urmanuf actured (mt) 
Cotton, excl. linters tmt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar^ cane or beet (mt) 

OHteeds I prodi^ts (mt) 

OUseeds (mt) 
Soyt>eans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animdls, live (no) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excL poultry (mt) 

Beef & veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy products (mt) 
Poultry and products 1/ 
Fats, oilS[ & greases (mt) 
Hides £ skins, incl. furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured [mt? 

Grains £ feeds (mt) 
FruitSr nuts, £ preps., 
exct. juices (mt) 
Bananas £ plantains (mt) 
Fruit juices ChU 1/ 

Vegetables £ preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (rtit) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds tmt) 

Mursery stock £ cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Ditseeds £ products (mt) 
OUseeds Cmt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable 01 Is (mt) 

Severages excl. fruit juices (hL)l/ 
Coffee, tea, cotoa, spices (mt) 
Coffee, iricl. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans £ products (mt) 

Rubber £ allied flLins (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal 


year* 




May 




Fiscal 


year* 




May 


19fl5 


1986 


1987 


1988 F 


1988 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1938 F 


1938 






Thousand ifiits 








S million 






996 


570 


275 




32 


255 


344 


331 




17 


427 


451 


548 


2/500 


52 


906 


1,012 


1,300 


__ 


155 


423 


480 


445 




32 


414 


431 


490 


500 


47 


234 


265 


376 


400 


J4 


257 


282 


406 




39 


1,217 


1,355 


1,220 


3/1,200 


88 


608 


477 


417 


-- 


37 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


1,325 


1,440 


1,666 


*^ 


14S 


25,456 


25,596 


24,337 


-_- 


1,900 


1,019 


1,131 


1,254 


-- 


122 


2,237 


2,697 


2,760 




158 


60 


65 


103 


-- 


6 


93,903 


74,358 


90,213 


-- 


10,630 


13,285 


9,472 


9,059 


4/11,800 


1.219 


28,523 


25,501 


28,204 


39,000 


4,019 


4,264 


3,260 


2,877 


5/4,400 


445 


71B 


1,094 


1,305 


1,200 


109 


164 


203 


207 




9 


1,972 


2,382 


2,454 


2,300 


222 


677 


648 


551 


800 


88 


55,362 


36,236 


47,605 


52,300 


5,256 


6,884 


3,817 


3,752 


4,600 


499 


6,533 


8,392 


10,113 6/11,000 


977 


1,004 


1,286 


1,455 


-- 


156 


795 


1,015 


750 


-- 


68 


293 


332 


284 


-- 


30 


1,907 


2,003 


2,141 


,. 


230 


1,687 


1,766 


2,049 




204 


4,641 


3,652 


4,362 


-- 


645 


200 


148 


185 




29 


1,420 


1,442 


1,625 




160 


946 


997 


1,174 


-- 


113 


257 


224 


224 


200 


16 


1,588 


1,318 


1,204 


1,200 


95 


1,277 


482 


1,306 


1,400 


113 


1,945 


678 


1,419 


2.200 


171 


289 


269 


305 




19 


352 


367 


371 


400 


^2 


355 


375 


582 


-- 


9 


65 


75 


113 


-- 


4 


23,803 


27,583 


29,653 




1,925 


6,195 


6,271 


6,293 


7,700 


528 


17,afi6 


20,684 


21,833 


21,400 


1,126 


4 324 


4,394 


4,405 


-- 


297 


16,621 


20,139 


21,322 


21,200 


1,031 


3,876 


4 174 


4,191 


4 900 


275 


4,606 


5,614 


6,786 


6,200 


666 


853 


1,132 


1,347 


1,400 


153 


1,3^ 


1,284 


1,035 


-- 


133 


1,013 


746 


538 




79 


12 


7 


8 


-- 


1 


105 


105 


111 


'- 


10 


443 


568 


564 


V 


48 


1,069 


1 J26 


1,271 


-- 


133 



125,967 109,862 129,210 145,500 13,357 31,201 26,309 27,859 33,500 2,971 



2,120 


1,385 


1,994 


_- 


135 


569 


637 


610 


700 


53 


1,123 


1,139 


1,282 


-* 


104 


2,214 


2,248 


2,797 




223 


674 


693 


778 


790 


63 


1,295 


1,252 


1,575 


1,700 


136 


416 


406 


462 


500 


37 


847 


900 


1 125 


1,100 


79 


418 


400 


461 


465 


26 


763 


786 


849 


900 


66 




-- 








93 


101 


112 




7 


21 


22 


21 




2 


16 


17 


16 


-- 


2 




-- 




-- 




240 


200 


304 


-- 


24 


43 


53 


59 


-- 


5 


145 


160 


197 




27 


2,070 


2,311 


2,336 


2,600 


252 


604 


668 


727 


700 


68 


4,483 


4,637 


4,835 


4,725 


466 


1,891 


1,976 


2,178 




202 


3,022 


3,042 


3,106 


3,100 


256 


752 


740 


817 


800 


72 


35,112 


31,539 


33;&8fi 


30,000 


1,803 


995 


693 


728 




56 


2,140 


2,199 


2,446 


2,550 


168 


1,347 


1,560 


1,509 


1,600 


132 


191 


203 


224 


175 


18 


556 


606 


634 


600 


56 


31 


41 


38 




2 


17 


U 


7 




1 


92 


89 


133 


120 


6 


91 


111 


156 


100 


10 












318 


353 


369 




34 


2,338 


1,905 


1.492 


900 


96 


912 


654 


497 


-- 


35 


1,271 


1,508 


1,572 


1,650 


103 


784 


639 


579 


600 


55 


253 


197 


165 


^ ^ 


16 


98 


69 


56 




5 


159 


138 


245 


-- 


17 


17 


15 


30 




3 


859 


1,173 


1,162 


-- 


75 


670 


555 


493 


-- 


47 


15,494 


15,488 


15,549 




1,396 


1.622 


1,843 


1,923 


__ 


172 


1,868 


1,940 


1,915 




123 


4,983 


6.099 


4,867 




299 


1,128 


11223 


1,207 


1,200 


72 


3,244 


4,400 


^'P2 


2,700 


190 


539 


507 


503 


550 


34 


1,285 


1,189 


1,068 


1,300 


69 


799 


801 


824 


840 


68 


680 


615 


714 


900 


76 












900 


385 


868 


-- 


78 



19,740 20,875 20,643 21,000 1,676 



*Fi sea I years begin October 1 and end Septerrtjer 30. Fiscal year 1987 began Oct. 1, 1986 end ended Sept 30, 1987. .1/ wot 



included in total voLurte. 
1987 €;<ports of categories 



987 
itli 



2/ Forecasts for footnoted items 2/'6/ are based on sMghtty i 
used in the 1988 forecasts Mere 2/ 503 thousand mt. 3/1,204 



Information contact: 



6/ 10,003 thousand mt. 
Steve MacOonald (202) 766-1622. 



F = forecast. -- - not available. 



different groups of corrmodities. 
thousand mt, 4/ 9,302 million. 
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Table 31,— U,S. Agricultural Exports by Region. 



12) 



Region & country 



Western Europe 
European Community (EC 

Bel g 1 um - L uxefnbou r g 

Frartce 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United ICingdorn 

Portt>gal 

Spam, incl. Canary 
Other Western Europe 

Switzerland 

Eastern Europe 
Gern^an Dem. ftep. 
Poland 
YugosLavfa 
Romania 

USSR 

Asia 
Uest Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi a Arabia 
South Asia 

Ban9l.ade5h 

]ndiB 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 
Southeast Asia 

] ndones i a 

Phi Lippines 
Other East Asia 

Ta i uan 

ICorea, Rep. 

Hof>g Kong 

Africa 
North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub^ Sahara 

Nigeria 

Rep. S. Africa 



Latin Atnerica & Caribbean^ 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
ColofTtjia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 
Total 

Developed countries 

Less developed countries 

Centrally planned countries 



Fiscal year* 
198S 1986 1987 1988 F 
$ mi 1 1 ion 



7,183 
6,668 

A70 
396 
900 
677 
1,926 
628 
502 
Islands 832 
515 
232 



532 

81 
126 
137 

88 

2,525 



4,570 
557 
771 
361 
238 

1,566 
106 
721 



?5^ 
31,201 

15,225 

12,6G0 

3,296 



6,848 
6,432 

361 
431 

1,001 
693 

2,042 
628 
308 
723 
415 
128 

447 

52 

42 

134 

112 

1,105 



7,203 

6,771 

423 

494 
1,266 
733 
1,950 
662 
268 
654 
432 
145 

453 
66 
63 

131 
115 

659 



7,600 
7,100 



3,598 

445 
752 
334 
137 
1,114 
108 
493 



3,765 

418 
829 
377 

115 

1,215 

140 

459 



216 
26,309 

13,954 

10,719 

1,636 



230 
27,859 

15,014 

11,499 

1,347 



500 
600 

1,700 



11,933 


10,494 


11,989 


15,200 


1,452 


1,243 


1,663 


2,100 


129 


111 


117 


-- 


371 


335 


524 


800 


300 


255 


244 


-- 


381 


335 


489 


500 


599 


517 


345 


-- 


205 


94 


111 


-- 


129 


90 


93 


-- 


228 


285 


9S 


400 


239 


S3 


235 


500 


5,663 


5,139 


5,553 


6,600 


S42 


724 


707 


-- 


204 


172 


152 


-- 


285 


269 


259 


400 


3,138 


2,788 


3,465 


4,300 


1 342 


1,109 


1,354 


1,600 


1,400 


1,277 


1,693 


2,100 


396 


40O 


436 


500 


2,527 


2,134 


1,784 


2,200 


1,207 


1,401 


1,279 


1,600 


156 


159 


196 




220 


329 


244 


600 


766 


875 


761 


800 


1,320 


733 


505 


600 


367 


158 


67 




189 


70 


49 


-- 



4,000 
300 



1,300 
600 



1,727 1,466 1,776 2,000 



200 
33,500 

16,700 

14,000 

2,800 



Hay 
1988 



567 

519 



0, 

83 


143 
55 
18 
70 
47 



70 
8 

27 
6 

18 

265 

1,326 
167 

19 

57 

20 

44- 

49 

2 

21 

18 

30 

621 

98 

22 

41 

361 

142 

182 

37 

177 
133 

5 
59 

49 

44 

1 

9 

381 

5 

64 

39 

16 

180 

8 

47^ 

169 

15 
2,971 

1.396 

1,209 

366 



Change from year* earlier Hay 
1985 1986 1987 1988 F 1988 

Percent 



-22 
-23 
-44 
-22 
-29 
-12 
-14 
'20 
-28 
-32 
-16 
26 

-28 
-39 
-36 

-24 
-43 



-22 
-22 
-42 
-12 
-15 
-23 
-31 

31 
-66 
-20 
-65 
-18 
-31 
-53 

-5 
-14 

-5 
-23 

-3 

-12 

-22 

-54 

36 

-13 

'1 

6 

-64 

-13 

27 

1 

-9 

8 

-20 

-53 

7 

-11 

-6 
-18 

^21 

-15 

-16 



-5 

-4 

*23 

9 

11 

2 

6 



-39 

-13 

-19 

-45 

-16 

-36 

-66 

-2 

27 

-56 

-12 
-14 
-13 
-10 
-15 
-12 
-14 
-54 
-30 

25 
-65 

-9 
-14 
-16 

-6 
-11 
-17 

-9 
1 

-16 

16 

2 

50 

14 

-44 

-57 

-63 

-21 

-20 

-2 

-7 

-42 

-29 

2 

-32 

-IS 

6 

-16 

-fi. 
-15 
-50 



5 

5 

17 
IS 
26 

6 
-S 

5 
■13 
-10 

4 
13 

1 
27 
50 
-2 

3 

-40 

14 

34 

5 

56 

-4 

46 

-33 

18 

3 

-66 

183 

8 

-2 

-12 

-4 

25 

22 

33 

9 

-16 
-9 
23 

-26 
-13 
-31 
-58 
-30 

5 

-6 

10 

13 

-16 

9 
30 
-7 

21 

6 
6 

8 

7 

-18 



*FiscaL years begin October 1 and end Septeutwr 30. Fiscal year 1987 began Oct. 
F = forecast. -- = rwt available. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 

Information contact: Steve HacDonald C202) 786-1822. 



1, 19B6.and ended Sept. 



25 
20 

143 

27 
24 

60 





300 

150 

13 



33 
23 

14 

2£ 
25 

22 
23 

200 



20 



5 
■25 



8 

20 

11 


20 

11 

22 

115 

30, 1987, 



39 
36 

-100 
-100 

24 
-100 

34 

41 

6 

180 

74 
-100 

150 
700 
93 
-25 
100 

102 

34 

15 

171 

-5 

-35 

38 

227 

100 

425 

80 

36 

33 

63 

47 

78 

22 

15 

33 

6 

22 
29 

-79 
211 
-16 

7 
-50 
125 

25 

-76 

-4 

13 

100 

fi4 

60 

-13 



15 
36 

31 

29 

102 



!iep1»tffiig>eL iV(k? 



mpfBSsion and (l 
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Farm Income 



Tabi 


le 32.— Farm Income Statistics 


t 




































Caierdar 


years 
















197a 


1979 


1980 


1961 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 F 
















% bill 


ion 












1. 


FarM receipts _ 
Crop« (incl. net CCC Loans) 
llvettock 
Fan related 1/ 


114.3 
S3. 2 
59. 2 

1.9 


133.8 
62.3 

69.2 
2.2 


142.0 

71.7 

68.0 

2.3 


U4.1 

72. 5 

69.2 

2.5 


147.1 
72.3 
70.3 

4.5 


141.1 

67.1 

69.4 

4.5 


146.8 

69.5 

73.0 

4.4 


149.0 

74.2 

69.8 

5.0 


140.2 
5.1 


143.6 

61.9 

76.2 

5.6 


14d 

66 

77 

5 


to 153 

to 68 
to 79 
to 7 


2. 


Direct Goverrment paynents 
Cash payments 
y»i\je Of PEK convnodities 


3.0 
3.0 
0.0 


1.4 
1.4 
0.0 


1.3 
1.3 
0.0 


1.9 
1.9 
0.0 


3.5 
3.5 

0.0 


9.3 

4.1 
5.2 


a.4 

4.0 
4.5 


7.7 

7.6 
0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
3.7 


16.7 
6.7 

10.0 


14 
6 
7 


to 16 
to 8 
to 9 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Total gross farm income (4+5+6} 2/ 
Gross cash Incoiw (UZ) 
Nonmonev Incw 1/ 
Value or Inventory change 


1ZS.4 

117.3 

9.3 

1.9 


150.7 

135.1 

10.6 

5.0 


149.3 

143.3 

12.3 

-6.3 


166.3 

146.0 

13.S 

6.5 


163.5 

150.6 

14.3 

-1.4 


153,1 

150. 4 

13.5 

-10.9 


174.9 

155.2 

13.4 

6.3 


166.2 

156. a 

11.8 
-2.4 


159.8 

152.0 

to. 6 

'2.8 


169.8 

160.4 

10.0 

-.6 


165 
163 

8 
-6 


to 170 
to 168 
to 10 
to -8 


7. 

s. 


Cash aipenses 4/ 
Total aJtptntcf 


S4,2 
103.2 


101.7 
123.3 


109.1 
133.1 


113.2 
139.4 


112.5 
140.0 


113.5 
140.4 


116.6 
142.7 


110.2 
134.0 


100.6 
122.3 


103.3 
123.5 


106 
126 


to 109 
to 129 


9. 

10. 


Met casH Income (4*7) 

Net far* Inccm C3-S} 

Deflated (19820 


33.1 
25.2 

34.9 


33.4 
27.4 
34.9 


34.2 
16.1 
IS.S 


32. a 
26.9 
28.6 


38.1 
23.5 
23.5 


36.9 

12.7 
12.2 


38.7 
32.2 

29.7 


46.6 
32.3 

29.1 


51.4 
37.5 
32.9 


57.1 
46.3 
39.4 


55 

33 
30 


to 60 
to 43 
to 35 


n. 


Of*-*ani Income 


29.7 


33. S 


34.7 


35.8 


36.4 


37,0 


38.9 


42.6 


44.6 


46.8 


48 


to 50 


12. 
11. 


Loan changes 5/: Real estate 

B/: Honreai estate 


r.6 
a. 3 


13.0 
10.9 


9.3 
5.9 


9.4 
6.2 


4.0 
3.4 


2.3 

0.9 


-1.1 
-0.6 


■6.0 
-9.6 


-9.2 

-10.7 


-7.7 
-4.9 


-2 




to -4 
to 1 


K. 
15. 


Rental income plus monetary change 
Capital enpenditurea 5/ 


4.1 
17.9 


6.3 
19.9 


6.1 
1S.0 


6.4 
16.S 


6.3 
13.3 


5.3 

12.7 


8,9 
12.5 


8.8 
9.6 


7.8 
8.6 


6.8 
9.8 


7 
9 


to 9 
to 11 


16. 


Net cash flow (9+12+13+14-15) 


35.1 


43.7 


37.5 


37.9 


J8.4 


32.9 


33.3 


30.9 


30.9 


41.5 


50 


to 55 



1/ Incqvw from machine hire, custon uorkt Sales Of forest proclucts, and other miGcellaneous cash sources. 2/ Numbers m parentheses 
indicate the contiination of ftero required to calculate a given item. 3/ Value of home consolation of self -produced food and imputed gross 
rental vai\je of fara dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital con«LA^tion, perquiaites to hired labor, and farm household expenses. 5/ Excludes farm 
households. Totals may not add because of rounding. F ■ forecast, 

tnforwtion contact: Rfchard Kodl (202) 786-1808. 



Table 33.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector, 



Assets 
Rest estate 
Non-real estate 
Livestock & poultry 
Hachintry & motor 

vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Ffnar>cial assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabilities 
Real estate 3/ 
Mon-real estate 4/ 

Total farm Liabi It. 

Total farm equity 



1978 



601.9 

175.3 

51,3 

75,5 
25.3 

23,1 
777,2 



66.7 

60.7 
127,4 
649.7 



1$79 



706.2 

201.6 

61.4 

95.8 

29.2 
25.3 

907.8 



79.7 

71,8 

151,6 

756.2 



1980 



782.9 
213.2 

60.6 

93.1 
33.0 
26.5 

996.1 

89.6 

77.1 

166.8 

829.3 



19S1 



784.7 

212,0 

53.5 

101.4 
29,1 
28,0 

996.7 



98,7 
83,6 

182.3 
814,4 



Calendar year 1/ 
1982 1983 1984 



748.8 

212.4 

53.0 

102.0 
27.9 
29.5 

961.2 



102.5 

87.0 

189.5 

771.7 



$ bi I li on 

739.6 

205.7 
49.7 



100.8 
23.9 
31.3 

945.3 



639.6 

208.9 
49.6 

96.9 

29.6 

32.8 

848.5 



104.8 

87.9 

192.7 

752.6 

Percent 



103.7 

87.1 

190.8 

657.7 



1985 



558.6 

190.4 
46,3 

9Z-6 
23,5 

33-0 

749,0 



97.7 
77,5 

175,2 
574,8 



1986 1987 



1988 F 



510.1 522.6 534 to 544 

181.5 186.3 182 to 188 
47.6 57.6 59 to 63 

80.3 73.9 72 to 76 
19.1 20.5 14 to 18 

34.4 34.3 33 to 35 

691.6 708.9 720 to 730 



88,5 80.8 76 to 80 

66,8 61.9 60 to 64 

155,3 142.7 136 to 144 

536,3 566.3 580 to 590 



Selected ratios 

Pebt-to-assets 16.4 16.7 16.7 18,3 19.7 20.4 22.5 23,4 22,5 

Debt-to-equity 19.6 20.0 20.1 22,4 24.6 25.6 29.0 30_S 29,0 

Debt-to-fiet cash income 385 454 488 556 A97 523 493 376 302 



20.1 18 to 20 

25.2 23 to 25 
250 237 to 247 



1/ As Of Decefflber 31, 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rates for crops held urxier CCC. 
3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans, 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm 
purposes. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan C202) 786-1798, 
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Table 34,— Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State 



Region 
State 



North Atlantic 
Kaine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Hsssachijsetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
>Jew York 
Hew Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Worth Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
tJorth Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
ICansas 

SoiJthern 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Uest Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georg i a 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Western 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Alaska 
Hauai i 

United States 



Livestock & Products 



Crops 1/ 



Total V 



19S6 


1987 


19&8 


May 

1985 


1986 


247 


243 


19 


20 


139 


11 


66 


6 


6 


38 


361 


377 


29 


30 


36 


130 


124 


11 


11 


266 


12 


12 


1 


1 


63 


209 


196 


15 


15 


166 


1,808 


1,800 


143 


146 


782 


150 


140 


12 


12 


432 


2,242 


2,319 


199 


202 


903 


1,586 


1,614 


131 


134 


2,003 


1,S60 


1,856 


138 


135 


2,201 


2,155 


2,262 


179 


182 


4,612 


1,241 


1,285 


100 


103 


1,327 


4,022 


4,222 


345 


358 


845 


3,408 


3,645 


301 


309 


2,622 


4,981 


5,270 


396 


430 


4,003 


1,968 


2,173 


190 


149 


1,537 


671 


760 


62 


50 


1,639 


1,487 


1,910 


165 


131 


zm 


4,251 


4,648 


448 


387 


3,466 


3,914 


397 


368 


1,666 


402 


370 


31 


41 


119 


811 


734 


60 


67 


374 


1,151 


1,244 


124 


104 


479 


156 


169 


15 


13 


59 


2i171 


2,061 


159 


172 


1,586 


456 


461 


38 


36 


442 


1,884 


1,826 


160 


158' 


1,312 


1,018 


1,102 


101 


92 


3,696 


1,362 


1,506 


98 


77 


1,040 


1,041 


1,107 


97 


66 


813 


1,425 


1,560 


159 


145 


595 


1,048 


1,040 


92 


90 


749 


2,017 


2,116 


158 


174 


988 


515 


521 


47 


44 


837 


1,874 


2,052 


185 


197 


708 


5,517 


6,059 


555 


526 


3,186 


652 


760 


65 


47 


469 


884 


926 


96 


88 


1,052 


451 


528 


57 


33 


116 


2,218 


2,321 


225 


155 


888 


712 


817 


62 


51 


304 


696 


774 


103 


100 


918 


442 


462 


36 


53 


134 


159 


167 


14 


16 


79 


980 


982 


87 


91 


1,828 


654 


655 


52 


41 


1,124 


4,435 


4,741 


444 


456 


10,209 


10 


11 


1 


1 


18 


64 


88 


7 


8 


481 



ir 



1987 
$ Fni 1 1 i on 2/ 



gr Hay 
a 19BB 1986 



170 

35 

35 

268 

63 

170 

726 

423 

905 



1,808 
2,016 
3,913 
1,219 

795 
2,165 
3,510 
1,517 
1,548 

813 
1,975 
1,807 



114 

394 

448 

52 

1,634 

470 

1,261 

4,125 

913 

826 

588 

939 

1,027. 

899 

■ 700 

3,027 



587 

1,120 

114 

870 

331 

1,007 

134 

76 

1,860 

1,206 

10,781 

19 

471 



14 
3 
2 

18 
6 
17 
51 
35 
80 



150 

130 

361 

90 

36 

145 

272 

100 

87 

49 

90 

99 



8 

57 
17 
2 
53 
15 
56 

652 
36 
49 
46 
34 
43 
29 
3? 

202 



41 
61 

4 
45 
16 
66 

7 

6 

107 

58 

691 

1 
40 



10 
2 
2 

15 
4 
13 
40 
33 
66 



117 

108 
304 

76 

37 
202 
242 

69 
104 

69 
110 
109 



7 
28 
15 
1 
62 
17 
48 

337 
25 
39 
29 
17 
29 
33 
47 

229 



39 
63 

4 
46 
20 
98 

6 

3 

87 

53 

606 

1 
41 



366 

110 
397 
416 
76 
374 

2,590 
582 

3,145 



3,589 

4,061 
6,766 
2,567 
4,867 
6,030 
8,964 
3,505 
2,310 
2,375 
6,813 
5,333 



2 

1 

14 



520 
185 
629 
215 
757 
898 
195 
714 
402 
854 
020 
796 
005 
352 
582 
704 



121 
936 
566 

106 
016 
614 
576 
236 
807 
778 
645 
28 
565 



1987 



413 

104 
412 
393 
75 
366 

2,527 
563 

3,224 



3,422 
3,872 

6,174 
2,504 
5,017 
5,809 
8,780 
3,691 
2,308 
2,723 
6,823 
5,722 



485 
1,128 
1,692 

221 
3,715 

931 
3,087 
5,227 
2,419 
1,933 
2,148 
1,979 
3,143 
1,420 
2,752 
9,066 



1,347 
2,047 

642 
3,191 
1,147 
1,781 

596 

243 

2,641 

1,861 

15,522 

29 

559 



Apr 
1988 



33 
9 

31 
29 

7 
32 

194 

46 

278 



281 
269 
540 
190 
380 
445 
666 
290 
149 
214 
538 
496 



39 

117 
141 

17 
212 

53 
215 
752 
135 
146 
204 
126 
201 

76 
224 
757 



106 
157 

61 
270 

77 
169 

44 

20 

194 

110 

1,135 

2 

48 



May 
1986 



30 

8 

31 

26 

5 

28 

186 

45 

269 



251 
244 
485 
178 
395 
511 
672 
218 
154 
200 
497 
477 



48 

95 
120 

14 
233 

53 
206 
429 
102 
125 
174 
107 
203 

77 
244 
755 



85 

151 
38 

202 
70 

198 
39 
19 

179 

94 

1,263 

2 

49 



71,548 76,218 6,614 6,321 63,554 61,876 4,313 3,965 135,102 138,094 10,927 10,286 

products inclLfde 
mates as of the 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1604. 



1/ Sales of farm prod^fcts inclLfde receipts from coffmodi ties placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during 
the period- 2/ Estimates as of the end of current month- Rounded data may not add. 



September I y6b 



55 



Table 35.— Cash Receipts from Farming, 



Annua L 1967 was 

^982 1983 1984 1985 1966 1987 Hay Jan Feb Har Apr Hay 

S miUion 

Far* Mric«t1r^s 1 CCC Loans * U2,S94 136,567 U2,416 1U,01S 13S,1Q2 138,094 10,367 13,2^2 10,123 10,650 10,927 10,286 

Ltv«static & pf'oduct* 70,257 69,438 72,966 69,842 71,548 76,218 6,621 

heat anirtiaU 40,917 38,893 40,632 38,589 39,122 44,716 3,97? 

Dairy products 18,234 18,763 17,944 18,063 17,753 17,829 1,553 

Poultry 1 eggs 9,520 9,981 12,223 11,211 12,678 11,487 939 

Other i;586 llMl 1,967 1,979 1,994 2;i87 151 

Crops 72,338 67,129 69,469 74,173 63,554 61,876 3,746 

Food grains 11,412 9,713 9,740 8,993 5,631 5,411 296 

feed crops 17,409 15,535 15,668 22,520 16,982 13,061 493 

Cotton (Unt and seed) *,457 3,705 3,674 3,687 3,551 4,027 80 

Tobacco 3,342 2,752 2,813 2,722 1,918 1,827 

Oil-bearing crops 13,817 13,546 13,641 12,474 10,592 10,800 518 

Vegetables I melons 8,063 8,459 9,138 8,S5B 8,630 9,223 1,115 

Fruit* 1 tree nuti 6,846 6,056 6,737 6,843 7,288 7,869 439 

Other 6,993 7,365 8,060 8,378 8,962 9,658 804 

Government payment* 3,492 9,295 fl,430 7,704 11,813 16,747 1,050 

Tattl 146,086 145,862 150,866 151,719 146,915 154,841 11,417 

* Receipts froi lowtt represent value of commodities placed under CCC lo^ns minus value of reden^tlons durir^ the inonth. 

[nformation contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804, 



6,614 


6 


,051 


6,505 


6,614 


6,321 


4,183 


3 


,889 


4,001 


4,151 


3,728 


1,406 


1 


.^86 


1,495 


1,453 


1,495 


^ 




753 

123 


ni 


852 
153 


941 
158 


'■m 


4 


,071 


4,U5 


4,313 


3,965 




421 


347 


237 


423 


1,619 




850 


814 


774 


748 


657 




359 


160 


173 


121 


215 




30 


1 


23 





1.487 




731 


748 


803 


742 


1,031 




530 


804 


847 


967 


539 




5?6 


417 


386 


153 


630 




625 


853 


1,070 


810 


71 




105 


1,160 


859 


416 


13,283 


10 


,228 


11,810 


11,786 


10,702 



Table 36,— Farm Prcwduction Expenses 



Calendar year 

1979 19S0 1981 1982 19S3 1984 1985 1986 19S7 1988 F 

S mi Ih'on 

Feed 19,314 20,971 20,855 18,592 21,725 19,852 18,015 16,179 16,093 18,000 to 20,000 

Livestock 13,012 10,670 8,999 9,684 S,SU 9,498 8,958 9,74^ 12 014 12 000 to UlOOO 

Seed 2,904 3,220 3,428 3,172 2,995 5,448 3,350 2,984 5 009 2 500 to 5^00 

Farm-origin inpots 35,230 54,861 33,282 51,448 55,532 52,798 30,323 28,907 51,116 55,000 to 3^000 

Fertilizer 7,369 9,491 9,409 8,018 7,067 7,4?9 7,259 5,787 5,592 5,500 to 6,500 

Fuels £ Oils 5,635 7,879 8,570 7,888 7,503 7,145 6,584 4,790 4,442 4 200 to 5 200 

Electricity 1,447 1,526 1,747 2,041 2,146 2,166 2,150 1,942 2,393 2,000 to 3,000 

Pesticides ^ 3,436 3,539 4,201 4,282 4,154 4,767 4,994 4,485 4,588 4,000 to 5^000 

Manufactured inputs 17,887 22,455 25,927 22,229 20,870 21,505 20,987 17,004 16,815 16,000 to 1^,000 

Short-term interest 6,868 8,717 10,722 11,549 10,615 10,596 8,821 7,795 7,305 5,500 to 6,500 

Real estate interest 1/ 6,190 7,544 9,142 10,481 10,815 10,733 9,878 9,131 8,202 8,000 to 9,000 

Totat interest charges 15,058 16,261 19,864 21,850 21,430 21,129 18,699 16,926 15,508 13,500 to l5,500 

Repair £ maintenance 1/ 2/ 6,754 7,075 7,021 6,428 6,529 6,416 6,570 6,426 6,546 6,500 to 7^500 

Contract I hired labor 8,961 9,293 8,931 10,075 9,725 9,729 9,799 9,879 10,747 10,000 to l5-000 

Kachine hire & custom work 2,063 1,823 1,984 2,025 1,896 2,170 2,184 1,810 1,956 1,500 to 2,S00 

Marketing, storage, & 

transportation 3,162 3,070 3,523 4,301 3,904 4,012 4,127 5,652 3,623 4,000 to 5,000 

Misc. operating expenses 1/ 6,771 6,881 6,909 7,262 9,089 9,106 8,232 7,993 8,311 7,000 to 8,000 

Other operating expenses 27,732 28,142 ^8,368 30,089 31,143 31,433 30,712 29,760 31,383 29,000 to 3i,000 

Capital consumption 1/ 19,345 21,474 23,573 24,287 23,873 23,105 20,847 18,916 17,348 17,000 to 18^000 

Taxes 1/ 3,871 3,891 4,246 4,036 4,469 4,059 4,231 4,125 4,345 3,700 to 4,^00 

Net rent to non-operator 

Landlord 6J82 6,075 6,184 6,059 5,060 8,640 8,158 6,698 6,987 7,300 to 8,300 

Other overhead expenses 29,398 31,440 34,003 34,331 33,402 35,805 33,236 29,739 28,680 28,000 to 31,000 

Tot»t production expenses 123,305 133,159 139,444 139,978 140,375 142,669 133,957 122,336 123,502 126,000 to 129,000 

1/ Includes operator dwellings, 2/ Beginning in 1982, miscellaneous operating expenses inclides other livestock purchases 

and dairy assessments. Totals may not add because of roi^xiing, F - forecast. 

Information contacts: Richard Kodl <202) 786-1808; Chris HcGath <202) 786-1804. 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Funclion 



Fiscal year 
1979 1980 19fi1 19fi2 19fi3 1984 1985 

$ mi U ion 



1986 



COMMOOITY/PROGRAH 










Feed grains 


■1,144 


1,286 


-533 


5,397 


Uheat 


308 


879 


1,543 


2,238 


Rice 


49 


-76 


24 


164 


Upland cotton 


141 


64 


336 


1,190 


Tobacco 


157 


-88 


■51 


103 


Dairy 


24 


1,011 


1,894 


2,182 


Soybeeins 


4 


116 


87 


169 


PeanLits 


27 


28 


28 


12 


Sugar 


313 


-405 


-121 


-5 


Honey 


■2 


9 


8 


27 


Wool 


39 


35 


42 


54 


Operating expense 


97 


157 


159 


294 


interest expenditure 


238 


518 


220 


-13 


Export programs 
Other 


417 


-669 


-940 


65 


656 


-113 


1,340 


-225 


Total 


3,612 


2,752 


4,036 


11,652 


FUNCTION 










Price support loans (net) 


2 


-66 


174 


7,015 


Direct payments 










Deficiency 


1,024 


79 





1,185 


Diversion 


419 


56 








Disaster 


367 


258 


1,030 


306 


Dairy termination 














Other 


1 


25 








Total direct payments 


1,811 


418 


1,030 
1 602 


1,491 


Purchases (net) 


10 


1,681 


2,031 



Producer storage 

payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expense 
Interest expenditure 
Export progrsrrs 
Other 



247 
128 

97 

238 
417 
662 



254 

259 

157 
518 

-669 
200 



32 
323 



679 
355 



159 


294 


220 


-13 


•940 


65 


1,436 


-265 



6,815 

3,419 

664 

1,363 

880 

2,528 

288 

-6 

49 

48 
94 

328 
3,525 

398 
-1,542 



8,438 

2,780 

705 

115 





3,600 

2,540 



964 

665 

328 

3,525 

398 

-1,607 



-758 

2,536 

333 

244 

346 

1,502 

-585 

1 

10 

90 

132 

362 

1,064 
743 

1,295 



5,211 
4,691 

990 
1,553 


12,211 

3,440 

947 

2,142 


455 

2,085 

711 

12 


253 
2,337 

1,597 
32 



184 

81 

109 

346 

1,435 

134 

-314 



214 

89 

123 

457 

1,411 

102 

486 



1987 



13,967 
2,836 

906 
1,786 

-346 

1,166 

-476 

8 

-65 
73 

152 

535 

1,219 
276 

371 



1988 E 1989 E 



8,200 
557 

125 
757 

-399 

1,183 
-1,449 

■15 

82 

137 

568 

444 

281 

2,631 



-27 6,272 13,628 12,199 4,435 



612 

1,504 




2,117 
1,470 



266 

639 

362 

1,064 

743 

679 



6,302 

1,525 







7,827 

1,331 



329 
657 

346 

1,435 

134 

-648 



6,166 

64 



489 

27 
6,746 
1,670 



485 

1,013 

457 

1,411 

102 

329 



4,833 


3,857 


382 


10 








587 


270 


60 





5,862 


4,137 


-479 


-1,061 



332 
1,659 

535 

1,219 
276 
305 



493 

991 

563 

444 

281 

2,816 



Total 

E = estimated in the fiscal 
pending drought legislation. 
outLays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalski (202) 447-5148 



2,725 

695 

1,002 

2,609 

-326 
682 

-176 
1 


71 
85 

583 

694 

197 

2,287 



18,851 7,315 17,683 25,841 22,408 13,109 11,129 



949 

4,833 





189 

44 

5,066 

19J 



341 
697 

583 

694 

197 

2,409 



3,612 2,752 4,036 11,652 18,851 7,315 17,633 25,841 22,408 13,109 11,129 



1989 Hid-Session Review. Fiscal 1989 estimated outlays 
Minus (-) indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments 



do not incorporate the impact of 
or other receipts over gross 



Fransportation 



Table 38.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/Vegetable Shipments. 



Annual 



1985 



1986 1987 P 



1987 
June 



1988 



Jan 



Feb 



Har 



Apr 



Kay 



June 



eigh 
(Dec 1934=100) 
All products 

Farm products 
Grain 

Food pr Inducts 

Grain shipments 

Rail carloadings (thou cars) 2/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 

Piggy back (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Rail (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Truck (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling prcxJuce 5/ 
Owner operator (cts/mile) 
Fleet operation (cts/mile) 

V Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ weekly average: from Association of American Railroads. 
3/ Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 4/ Preliminary data for 1987 and 1988. 5/ Office of 
Transportation, uSoA. P = preliminary. 

information contact: T.O. Hutchinson (202) 786-1840. 



100.0 
99.0 

93.3 
100.1 


100.7 
99.6 
98.9 
99.9 


98.7 
98. 6 


98.6 
98.8 


103.2 
101.9 
101.2 
101.5 


103.2 
101.9 
101.2 
101.5 


103.4 P 

102.3 P 
101.6 P 

102.4 P 


105.2 P 
105.0 P 
102.9 P 
103.8 P 


105.1 P 

103.2 P 
102.7 P 
103.9 P 


104.8 
103.6 
103.1 
103.7 


22.9 


24.4 


29.1 


32.2 


30.8 P 33.2 P 34.2 P 


33.0 P 


31.9 P 


31.9 


602 
532 

8,298 


629 
563 

9,031 


575 
654 

9,187 


930 

911 

11,496 


428 P 

785 P 

S,9S0 P 


473 P 
613 P 

8,766 P 


484 P 539 P 

635 P 533 P 

9,622 P 10,506 P 11 


768 P 
715 P 
,554 P 11 


789 P 
782 P 

,494 P 


116.1 
116.7 


113.1 
113.6 


116.3 
116.5 


115.4 
116.0 


118.1 
118.0 


118.3 
118.1 


118.3 
117.7 


118.9 
118.4 


118.5 
118.3 


118.5 
118.0 



September 1966 
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Indicators of Form Productivity 



Table 39.-lndexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity . 

(See the June 1988 issue.) 

Information contact: Jim Hauven (202) 786-1459. 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 40.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities (retail weigtit) 

(See the May 1988 issue.) 

Information contact: Judy Putnam (202) 786-1870. 
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